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A FRENCH ESTIMATE OF RUSKIN, 


BY J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN, 


HOSE of us who were wont to look out eagerly for 
new volume, lecture, or letter of Ruskin, have often 
a difficulty in realising that he is still living, so deep is the 
silence that has fallen on his closing years. He is himself 
an illustration of his own saying, that death is a period, 
sometimes long, happiest when short, but a period always. 
In dreams we often meet those who have passed away, and 
wonder that they are still living, but unhesitatingly accept 
the fact. The confusion of dreamland is almost reproduced 
in waking hours, when, in the case of one who has played 
such a prominent part in earlier years, existence is pro- 
longed so far beyond the period of energetic life. 

But the close of his activity has by no means meant 
the close of his influence, for Ruskin holds a place 
amongst those whom we consider as primarily students 
and men of letters, but who have also exercised an imme- 
diate effect on practical life. His activity has been diverse, 
touching life at many points. As the writer, whose 
estimate of him we are about to consider, says: “This 
thinker is a man of action. If he holds a flower, he also 
bears a sword, like the pious knights of the middle ages 
whom we see in the paintings of the early masters, adoring 
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the Virgin, in ecstasy, between two battles, And this 
feature marks him out clearly from the art critics and 
lake-poets, satisfied when they have done the salons or 
praised Nature, without any concern about improving the 
one or preserving the other. Ruskin has felt this concern. 
Every time he has put forth an idea, a pamphlet, a book, 
like the soldier who discharges his weapon from afar, he 
has gone into the thick of the fight to see what has become 
of his idea, to follow it up with his own strength, and, if 
we may be allowed the phrase, to grapple closely with 
facts.” 

The critic of Ruskin, upon whose estimate of him we 
enter in this paragraph, is M. Robert de la Sizeranne, 
already known by a volume on contemporary English Art, 
in which, also, we read much of Ruskin and his influence on 
the pre-Raphaelite movement. He was led to a close 
study of Ruskin by chance evidences of his great practical 
influence on this side of the Channel. 


“ Several years ago,” he tells us, “ being in Florence on the 7th of March, 
the festival of St. Thomas Aquinas, I wished to study in the cloister of the 
greatest of Dominican churches—Santa Maria Novella—the frescoes of 
Memmi and Gaddi, in which we see the triumph -of St. Thomas, and his 
areopagus of the seven celestial and the seven terrestial sciences. It seemed 
to me that no better day could be chosen for an attempt to realise what this 
man had been as a disciplinary of thought. Then, again, a splendid sun was 
shining over the domes of the City of Flowers, and sunshine is indispensable 
for the deciphering of all these figures of apostles, allegorical beasts, dogs of 
the Lord worrying the wolves of heresy, philosophers—from Boéthius, who 
locks like a leper, to Tubal Cain, who looks like an ourang-outang. Wishing 
to be alone, I was there by nine o’clock in the morning. The cloister was 
empty. The freshness of the monastic solitude made strolling to and fro 
delightful. Through the old fourteenth century arcade shone the green grass 
which, lasting not long, is ever being renewed. The sacristan, watchful and 
cute, had fastened the door with a vast array of bolts. The bells rang out in 
full volley; then all again was silence. . . . I paced for some time the 
footway of tombs bordering the green cloister, when, drawing near to the 
Spanish chapel, I heard the beginning and growth of a gentle sound of words, 
of reading, as of a prayer. Had I been forestalled? Already I distinguished 
in the luminous shade silhouettes of girls, with Giottesque profiles, in white- 
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veiled travelling hats, and carrying handfuls of mimosas. They were 
crowded together before the Triumph of St. Thomas Aquinas. One of them 
read— 
‘ Optavi et datus est mihi sensus, 
Invocavi et venit in me spiritus sapientiz, 
Et preeposui illam regnis et sedibus.” 


Then the voice took up an English text, of which the sense was as follows : 
‘I prayed, and the spirit of wisdom came upon me, the cogia, or Santa 
Sophia, to whom the first great Christian temple was dedicated. This higher 
wisdom, governing by her presence all earthly conduct, and, by her teaching, 
all earthly art, Florence tells you, she obtained only by prayer.’ 

“ For long she read thus, passing from the most eloquent remarks on the 
place of discipline in human thought to the most minute criticism of the 
fingers or hair of such or such figure in the fresco, noting the re-paintings, 
studying the pose of heads, the folds of robes, contrasting the calm of 
Rhetoric with the extravagant gestures of the talkers in the streets of 
Florence, ‘who make lips of their fingers, and hope, insanely, to drag by 
vociferation whatever they would have out of man and God.’ 

“The audience listened intently, manceuvring with the precision of a 
Prussian regiment to bring themselves before such or such a figure, following 
the indications of the thin book bound in red and gold. Abt times the voice 
rose as if in invocation. The distant sound of an organ accompanied it in 
undertone. Breaths of flower-perfumed air passed like incense. The golden 
mimosas, touched by rays of sunlight, shone in their hands like tapers. I 
saw that these travellers stood on the sepulchral stone of the Spanish Ambas- 
sadors which has given the chapel its name. What they were reading seemed 
like a sheaf of flowers come to life from a dead past. What were this book, 
this unknown office, the priest of this religion of Beauty? The sacristan, 
come round that way, tossed me the name : ‘ Ruskin !’” 


Another year our author was staying in an English 
house, enjoying a rest, after an Economical Congress in 
London. Here, amid talk of machinery used for so many 
things which in earlier days were works of art, serviettes 
were pointed out, made of Langdale linen, and a coat, 
made of St. George’s Guild cloth. And when he asked 
who founded this guild? who was the Titan or madman 
who sought thus to make his century retrace its steps? he 
was given again the name heard in the green cloister: 
“Ruskin!” “There was a man, then, quite close to us, 
across the Channel, who had won sufficient empire over 
British minds to awaken them to the ecstasies of the early 
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painters, and to impose upon them his own boldly re- 
actionary conception of life, of style, of economics, and 
even of clothing.” He learned more of Ruskin, of the vast 
sales of his books, of pirated editions in the Far West, of 
Ruskin Societies in London, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool; of artists engraving his drawings, writers telling 
the story of his life, culling from his books “ Ruskiniana,” 
“ Birthday Books,” “Guides to Museums.” Mr. Frederic 
Harrison had proclaimed him “the most brilliant living 
genius of England, the most inspiring soul yet among us ;” 
and the head-master of a London girls’ school had declared, 
at a school festival, that ‘‘the nineteenth century would 
only be famous in the future because Ruskin had written 
in it.” 

Whatever Ruskin might be, our author concluded that 
at any rate an art critic must take account of him; so he 
set himself to read Ruskin and everything he could find 
written about him. Not only this, but, he tells us, “I 
followed the path the master had trod. In Switzerland, 
at Florence, Venice, Amiens, by the Rhine or the Arno, 
wherever he had worked, I worked after him, repeating at 
times the sketches from which were drawn his theories 
and illustrations, waiting the effects of sunlight which he 
had prescribed, and watching in some sort on the eternal 
monuments the fugitive shadows of his thoughts. Then 
| waited, before writing, until, after several years, this 
system lay before me, not in its delightful complexity, 
but in its broad outlines, like the Alpine ranges he loved 
so well. Near to they seem a chaos; but as we retire 
from them they unite to form upon the horizon a faint 
blue line—a line that is a world.” 





It is the estimate of Ruskin thus formed that we have 
to consider in this paper. One danger M. de la Sizeranne 
has incurred is evident from the close of the paragraph 
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just quoted. It is no easy task to systematise Ruskin, 
and when you have got your system, it is too apt to be 
Ruskin no longer. And, though the book strikes us as 
the best attempt of the kind made hitherto, the system is 
still something less than the man. 

The full title of the book is “Ruskin and the Religion 
of Beauty.” What has been quoted already is sufficient to 
show that the author does not mistake Ruskin for a mere 
eesthete, a worshipper of sensuous beauty; for such an 
one as was Tennyson’s builder of the Palace of Art, ere he 
awoke to the deeper needs of his being. The beauty is a 
vital—we may say a spiritual, a divine—beauty; and its 
cult is not an exclusive one. Beauty is claimed as an 
essential element in the religion which alone can satisfy 
all the aspirations and complete the development of the 
human soul. 

The book begins with a character sketch; then we have 
an examination of the writings; and thirdly, an analysis 
of Ruskin’s thought, esthetic and social. 

Much of the success of a writer who endeavours to give 
an account of Ruskin the thinker, depends upon his 
understanding of Ruskin the child and the man. Much 
of what at first sight appears of greatest importance in 
the writings becomes of much less moment when we trace 
it home to mistakes and narrowness in his early training. 
“Modern Painters” must be read in the light of the 
if Ruskin is to be understood. 

On the whole, M. de la Sizeranne’s character-sketch is a 
good one. The early development of Ruskin’s powers of obser- 
vation, his enthusiasm for natural beauty (‘‘my eyes leap 
out of my head” was his own account of the impressions 
of a visit to Croydon), his father’s love of literature and 
art, his mother’s evangelical convictions, her detestation 
of the Pope and the theatre, and her love of flowers, her 
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too great carefulness to keep her boy out of all danger and 
to save him from the very suspicion of care—all this was 
obvious, being so clearly brought out in the pages of 
“ Praeterita.” 

These influences sowed the seeds and ensured the free- 
dom for the growth of his artistic taste. This freedom 
was also secured by the neglect, nay, almost the weeding 
out, of another growth, the personal affections. His home 
life developed no tender affection for his parents, and he 
saw but few people outside the small family circle. Re- 
peatedly his love was thwarted—finally, it was blighted. 
In later years, writing of these earlier days, he could say: 
“T had nothing to love. My parents were—in a sort— 
visible powers of nature to me, no more loved than the 
sun and the moon; only I should have been annoyed and 
puzzled if either of them had gone out.” At such a cost, 
then, of the love of father and mother, of wife and friend, 
had he to become worthy to be the lover of nature, of art, 
and of man. Hence, says M. de la Sizeranne, “subjected 
to this special régime, all the faculties of the child con- 
verge towards acute sensibility, to the fastidious analysis 
of landscapes and figures. His ssthetic sense grows, to 
the detriment of all the others. He cannot love this little 
cousin because she wears her hair in ringlets, which he 
cannot bear the sight of. If, by chance, he is taken on a 
visit, he notes only the pictures which adorn the drawing- 
room, and is oblivious of the company. Soon, at Oxford, 
he will find intolerable the faces of tuiors and comrades 
not sufficiently characteristic, and will only listen to pro- 
fessors bearing some resemblance to the Erasmus of 
Holbein or the Melanchthon of Durer. Well equipped for 
geometry, he stops short when he leaves that science of 
visible and tangible dimensions to take up algebra, dealing 
only with the relations of figures. Things interest him 
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only in the measure of their beauty, for the joy or the 
suffering they cause through his sight. So that on the 
threshold of his manhood a strong esthetic influence 
greets him, and obviously will determine his life-work. 
Nature stands revealed to him, no longer in her grey 
northern garb alone, but in her azure southern splendour ; 
no longer bedizened as around the city, but in her great, 
free, wild, and primitive nakedness, and soon, intelligence, 
will, and heart, he will yield himself to her and to those, 
who, like Turner, will have revealed her to him.” 

In a chapter on Ruskin as a man of action, M. de la 
Sizeranne tells the story of the Working Men’s College, 
the St. George’s Guild, the Sheffield Museum, and the 
other ways in which Ruskin endeavoured to give practical 
effect to his theories. We need not follow him through 
this chapter. That many of these schemes have not met 
with much success, that they count for little in the great 
volume of our national life, he rightly considers to be of small 
moment. When you sow seed you cannot tell which will 
prosper, this or that, or whether both will fail; and it is 
after many days that the bread reappears that has been 
cast upon the waters. All the same, it would not be 
difficult to show how powerfully the teaching and the work 
of Ruskin have influenced the applied arts in this country, 
and how this influence is now spreading over the continent 
of Europe. Another chapter, entitled “La Franchise,” 
rightly insists on a characteristic which has been strongly 
marked throughout the whole of Ruskin’s career. The 
following passage would serve as a piece of self-description : 
“To be éActOepos, liber, or franc, is first to have learned 
how to rule our own passions; and then, certain that our 
own conduct is right, to persist in that conduct against all 
resistance, whether of counter-opinion, counter-pain, or 
counter-pleasure. To be defiant alike of the mob’s thought, 
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of the adversary’s threat, and the harlot’s temptation— 
this is in the meaning of every great nation to be free; 
and the one condition upon which that freedom can be 
obtained is pronounced to you in a single verse of the 
119th Psalm, ‘I will walk in liberty, for I seek Thy 
precepts.” On this passage our author’s comment is that, 
“This blunt frankness, when he applies it to others, makes 
him lose at times all proportion, and forget all polite- 
ness. . . . But it must be noted that the master 
treats himself no better than he treats others. Often in 
Praeterita’ he speaks of the follies and absurdities of his 
youth, and mocks the pompous style of ‘Modern Painters.’ 

He bravely reprints his defective lists, while con- 
fessing his errors. . . . . Ruskin hastened to say 
what he thought, without reserve, and never ceased to 
think. He did not wait before writing to be sure that his 
ideas were fixed; and, later, he did not cease to write 
when he found out they were not fixed. Wherever he 
believed a new light was shining he sought it. If at times 
he went forward imprudently, he also drew back without 
false shame, only having had in view one thing—truth. 
His weakness would be the lot of many writers had they 
his frankness. Each of us ‘contra-thinks’ himself. Let us 
not blame Ruskin for contradicting himself.” 

The second part of the book deals with Ruskin’s utter- 
ances. At the outset we are met by an amusing criticism 
of his lack of logical arrangement. 

“No comprehensive plan, no logical sequence, at the utmost a 
tendency like the law of form in a crystal. ‘The subject which I want 
to bring before you is branched, and, worse than branched, reticulated 
in so mary directions that I hardly know which shoot of it to trace, 
or which knot to lay hold of first.’ He proceeds to lay hold of 
all of them at once. At a bound you reach the subject itself, only, 
stunned by the fail, you do not readily see what it is. Thrown into this 


universal exhibition of ideas, you set off wandering in all directions, afraid of 
losing yourself, but charmed with your excursion. It is not that labels are 
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wanting. There are more than in any other writer. Each phrase is num- 
bered, and the Ruskinites say to each other: ‘You remember paragraph 25 of 
the sixth chapter of the “Stones of Venice” ?’ Or, again, ‘ Let us meditate on 
the 248th paragraph of “ Aratra Pentelici!”’’ Everywhere one sees partitions, 
railings, compartments purporting to keep different matters separate ; don’t be- 
lievein them. You will find some chapters reprinted in several different volumes, 
others which anticipate their successors or repeat what has gone before, upset- 
ting the whole economy of the volume. ‘This,’ he says repeatedly, ‘ belongs to 
another part of my subject.’ His books overlap like budgets, and his 
composition is as involved as the time-tables which the bewildered traveller 
vainly tries to decipher at the railway station. . . . If you expect froma 
book a single and connected thesis on one definite subject, if you are not 
resolved, on opening it, to leave behind all taste for logic and all instinct for 
classification, you had better not venture into this wonderful maze. Sesame 
will have no charm to win entrance for you, nor Ariadne any thread that can 
guide you.” 


But notwithstanding this confusion as a whole, we are 
still encouraged to read because “each individual idea we 
extract seems clearer and better defined than in any other 
treatise on ssthetics,” because, instead of abstract dis- 
cussions, we have concrete instances, several of which are 
quoted, and support the conclusions that while we are 
reading— 

“the field of ideas is enlarged: the horizon recedes. For to aid in the 
understanding of a work of art, to hold us a moment longer before a detail of 
sculpture, Ruskin lays the whole physical world under contribution, as, just 
previously, the whole moral world. Here, in the fold and droop of a veil, 
he sees the mysterious law by which the worlds are governed; there, in 
the curve of a petal, he sees the flower which reveals aGod. All the 
scientific and moral notions accumulated by the centuries group themselves 
naturally round the object he examines with you. For him more than for 


any other, 
The voice of ocean whispers in a shell, 


and every grain of dust is the magic sesame of the halls of knowledge. His 
receptive equipment is circular like those used for panoramic photography. 
Wherever he places himself he discerns the whole of natural phenomena and 
human sympathies ; every cup over which he leans reflects all that passes 
above our heads. A sane, scientific, nourishing poetry is born of these simple 
unions. He neither creates nor invents, discovers nor supposes ; he combines 
ideas and passes rapidly from one point of view to others never suspected to 
be so near; he unites obscure sympathies, He takes up a central position 
where meet the conclusions of science and art, of religions and philosophies, 
and instantly, at a touch, as an electric circuit is completed, ideas are brought 
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together. A sudden flash! What is this new force, we ask. These two 
ideas had no life, no poetry. But there is nothing new, except that they have 
been united, charged from the infinite, and there is life now where before were 
only lifeless theories.” 


In one of the most interesting chapters in the book 
entitled “L’Image,” Ruskin’s power of picture-writing is 
illustrated. The point is a most important one, and is 
well treated. ‘It is always with the eye of a painter that 
the writer examines dogmas or deciphers manuscripts. 
For him history is a public place, drawn in perspective by 
Canaletto, where persons well or ill-clad come and go, as 
in the pictures of Guardi or Tiepolo, carrying banners, 
which he delightedly explains, bearing coats-of-arms which 
he analyses with care, striking coins which he mirrors 
before our eyes like the Piero de Medici of the Uffizi, 
with a quick and subtle gesture. A trefoil, cut beneath the 
feet of St. John in a florin struck in the Val di Serchio, 
represents for him a victory of the Florentines over the 
Pisans, and he marks the advance of the popular party in 
Florence by the progress of a colour in the City arms, as 
we follow the hours by a shadow rising on a wall. 

“Tf he speaks of lavas and siliceous rocks, of conglome- 
rates and limestones, of the stratified hill country of 
Cumberland, and the motion of the Swiss glaciers, it is 
still as a painter who looks upon science as a landscape of 
which the lines change slowly under the pressure of the ele- 
ments, with endless variation and return, the laws of which 
are explained by shapes of clouds and flowers. Religions 
come before him as in frescoes of the early painters, where 
sacred virtues recommend themselves by beautiful forms, 
and dogmas are esteemed for purity of colour. The whole 
cycle of thoughts and things is run through thus, pencil 
inhand. The writer thinks in images—which indisputably 
certain great painters of his country do not—and thus, 
rather than by his drawings and water-colours, he shows 
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himself a painter and one of the most painter-like in the 
United Kingdom.” 

Again, our author distinguishes Ruskin from other 
critics by his passion—by the currents of enthusiasm or 
anger which sweep across his books. But what shall we 


say to a claim for modernity? Yet this claim is made, 
and well sustained. 


“ All these writings are of our own time. They have analytical curiosity, 
a cosmopolitan outlook, humane tenderness. Any other age could neither have 
inspired nor comprehended them. If, in fact, on the one hand, we examine 
what are the three chief characteristics of our modern life, we shall find that 
it is more scientific than that of our fathers—in other words, it examines 
more closely the reasons for its impressions ; it is more cosmopolitan —that 
is to say, it is coloured with memories gathered in many lands; and it is 
more social, troubled, that is, with the relations of the different classes, and 
more sensible alike of their griefs and their discords. If, on the other hand, 
we resume the impressions left with us by Ruskin’s criticism, we shall find 
it entering further into minute examination of works of art, taking its illustra- 
tions from more lands and more landscapes, and more fully penetrated with 
the social sense of art and its obscure affinities with the social life of the 
masses. And on these three sides the man of Brantwood appears, not as a 
writer of yesterday, but as a writer of to-day—nay, rather, of to-morrow. 
Every passing day, like a falling leaf, reveals his heaven more clearly. 
Because our life is more and more analytical, travelled, and disturbed ; 
because we have more knowledge, insight, and pity, we have more sympathy 
with his science, his travel, and his sociology. They who, deceived by his 
tory and loyalist side, call him out-of-date, understand neither his work nor 
the life of to-day. Doubtless there have been at all times analysts of Nature 
and of Art, but they have not at all times been aided by the implements and 
documents of Science, or of contemporary historical criticism. There have 
always been artists, but they could not always choose their examples in all the 
galleries of Europe, study the colours of every glacier, dip their brushes in the 
water of every lake. There have been at all times apostles and spirits 
vibrating to the miseries of the poor, but there has not always been, in the 
higher ranks of society, an urgent sympathy for the lower ones, and all the 
days of human life have not been saddened or elated by the fevered expectancy 
of a night of judgment. Ruskin, then, does battle with his age, filled, like 
the suckling who, La Bruyére tells us, fought his nurse, with the strength its 
milk has given him, and the very words he utters bear the form of all that he 
has cursed.” 


The chapter from which these extracts are taken is so full 
of penetrating criticism that one would gladly transcribe the 
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whole. But it is not within the compass of this paper to 
give a translation of the book. Analysis, imagery, passion, 
modernity—these are the four qualities by which M. de la 
Sizeranne finds the writings of Ruskin pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. We must now follow him as he discusses 
Ruskin’s thought, first esthetic and then social. 

From the mass of Ruskin’s writings a system of thought 
is to be extracted. The task is not an easy one. 


“Tt was said by ancient wisdom,” our author reminds us, “‘we never 
descend the same stream twice.’ On closing these gilt-edged, blue, or purple 
volumes, where we have found so many powerful pages of analysis, imagery, 
and passion, we are similarly inclined to say, ‘We never read the same Ruskin 
twice.’ His contradictions have been the joy of his enemies, and have ploughed 
the foreheads of his disciples deep with furrows. M. Augustin Filon has 
written that he would undertake to extract from the works of Ruskin the 
most contradictory of doctrines, and Mr. Whistler has amused himself, in a 
substantial volume, by drawing from them aphorisms which, in point of clear- 
ness, rival the ‘Arrangements in Black’ of the celebrated American artist 
himself. When we have read one page of the master we think we know his 
meaning; after ten pages we hesitate; after twenty we give it up. The 
subtleties, undulations, windings of his diverse systems—zesthetic, religious, 
and social—make him an imponderable, unseizable magician, who, if we seek 
to shut him up in a logical formula, disappears in a cloud of smoke, like the 
genie of the ‘Thousand and One Nights,’ and we find ourselves face to face 
with a heterogeneous collection of precious things, glittering and charming, 
but changeful and fleeting as flame or flood. But yet the stream which flows 
beneath our eyes is much the same as the stream which flowed past the same 
place when our grandfather, holding us by the hand, showed it.to us for the 
first time. This flame, which, leaping up, peoples with strange forms the 
great hall of the family mansion, recalls in general shape the flame that 
warmed our childish fingers and conjured the delightful dreams long vanished 
up the chimney. No flow is like the flow of yesterday, but the river is always 
the same. No flame reproduces exactly the arabesques of the past, but the 
hearth remains unchanged. Ruskin is like a river; he is like a flame. He is 
always changing, always renewing himself, always the same. His thoughts 
come always from the same source, and it is high. They go always to deepen 
the same ocean, and it is far away. What is the source, and what is the 
ocean ?” 


This enquiry begins with an examination of Ruskin’s 
attitude towards Nature, and what follows, to the end of 
the book, is an exposition, not a critique. The chemist, 
the naturalist, the economist, are asked what it is in 
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Nature that none of them, as such, takes into his reckon- 
ing, and which yet affects powerfully the human emotions, 
so that the mere appearances of Nature, like Yule-tide 
bells, bring us both joy and sorrow. “The science which 
would explain this to us must account for the forms as 
well as the forces of Nature, must establish not only the 
laws but the joys of creation. This philosophy or science 
would not be, it may be said, a science properly so called, 
or even a philosophy. Perhaps, and we will not dispute 
about words. There is, in fact, between the two orders of 
enquiry, a profound difference. ‘Science deals exclusively 
with things as they are in themselves, and art exclusively 
with things as they affect the human senses and human 
soul. Her work is to portray the appearances of things, 
and to deepen the natural impressions which they produce 
on living creatures. The work of science is to substitute 
facts for appearances, and demonstrations for impressions. 
Both, observe, are equally concerned with truth; the one 
with truth of aspect, the other with truth of essence. Art 
does not represent things falsely, but truly as they appear 
to mankind. Science studies the relations of things to 
each other, but art studies only their relations to man; 
and it requires of everything which is submitted to it 
imperatively this, and only this—what that thing is to the 
human eyes and human heart, what it has to say to men, 
and what it has become to them: a field of question just 
as much vaster than that of science, as the soul is 
larger than the material creation.” . . . . What 
is this faculty which enables us to see and study in 
men something more than marvellous motor machines, 
in plants something more than alembics, and in flowers 
something more than medicines? . . . . Evidently 
it is not intelligence, for ideas of beauty are instinc- 
tive, and when they are in question, the best thing 
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that can be said about intelligence is that it is useless. Is 
it sensation? The pleasures of sensation must be subordi- 
nated toa useful purpose or become injurious. On the 
contrary, the pleasures of sight are given to us like 
presents. They respond to no necessity of simple exis- 
tence, and can be enjoyed with no restriction of time and 
measure. They are, in fact, not means of life, but an 
object of life. The faculty which perceives beauty is not, 
then, an animal sensation. It is the heart that renders 
us capable of deep and calm emotion before the great 
horizons of nature. The faculty which serves this end is 
then one of the heart—a sentiment. The claims of 
sensuality and of reasoning are set aside in favour of a 
sympathy springing from the heart. The heart cleaves to 
form, to the expression of personality, not to force. Art is 
concerned with form, leaving force to science; and the 
power which gives form ‘has been by all nations partly 
confused with the breath or air through which it acts, and 
partly understood as a creative wisdom, proceeding from 
the Supreme Deity, but entering into and inspiring all 
intelligences that work in harmony with Him.’ And what- 
ever intellectual results may be in modern days obtained 
by regarding this effluence only as a motion or vibration, 
every formative human art hitherto and the best states of 
human happiness and order have depended on the appre- 
hension of its mystery (which is certain), and of its per- 
sonality (which is probable).” 

“And here,” says M. de la Sizeranne, at the close of a discussion of 
which I have endeavoured to suggest the outline in a few sentences, ‘ the 
Prophet of Beauty stops. He has said enough for those who love Nature ; he 
has said too much for those who do not love her. But we will reproach him 
neither for his standpoint nor his dogmatism. He affirms nothing but that 
which his eyes have seen ; he repeats nothing more than what his ears have 
heard. The beliefs that cradled his childhood have long fled before the goad 


of doubt. He has rendered to free thought the most conspicuous homage. 
He has, to the scandal of the old universities, from his professorial chair at 
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Oxford, pursued with indignant attack the baseless fabrication of dogma and 
‘insolence of faith’; he has denounced the pride of the Church, which 
imagines ‘that myriads of the inhabitants of the world for four thousand 
years have been left to wander and perish, many of them everlastingly, in 
order that, in fulness of time, divine truth might be preached sufficiently to 
ourselves’ ; and has rallied the mystics who ‘withdraw themselves from all 
true service of man, that they may pass the best part of their lives in what 
they are told is the service of God—namely, desiring what they cannot 
obtain, lamenting what they cannot avoid, and reflecting on what they cannot 
understand.’ But this has not been done to abdicate before materialism the 
free examination of his esthetic, nor to bow before ‘the insolence of science.’ 
He has not abandoned at the door of the laboratory the ardent scepticism he 
had not feared to bring into the cathedra’. He has not allowed reason, any 
more than faith, to free itself from the problems he had put to it by denying 
or minimising them. In fu'l vigour and in full repute, in full sanity of mental 
power and before the evening of his life, he returned to Nature and found her 
unexplained, if not in her force yet in her beauty. But this beauty he has 
always affirmed to be the great inspirer of the deeds of men, their highest joy 
and enduring law. He demands then an explanation, or, if not an explana- 
tion, an avowal of the mystery by which the deepest part of our life, our 
admiration, is surrounded. The portal of the unknown, which Science makes 
bold to close, he opens again, without struggle, but firmly, by showing that 
there is not one science, but simply many different science:, and one of them 
so backward as to be hardly known and named, and yet that it assuredly 
exists, since its subject plays so large a part in the things that have made us 
what we are, and in those also which we make. To him itis certain that the 
question he has put remains unanswered, and that there is more ezsthet‘c 
between heaven and earth than is taught in the schools of our philosophy. 
He comes back then to the God of his childhood, not so much because He is 
the truth as because He is an explanation of the Beautifu', while philosophy 
can only account for ugliness. Legend for legend, he gives himself to those 
which wither nothing, which darken nothing, which accord best with his 
esthetic sentiment. The Christ becomes for him the supreme and g-ntle 
artist who labours with His hands to make more fair the dwelling-place of 
men; He is the gardener whom the Magdalene met, who watches over the 
new-born flowers ; He is the unknown painter who lays on the edge of the 
gentian the touch that gives it life; He is the subtle weaver who clothes the 
lilies in garments more beautiful than those of Solomon; He is the vine- 
dresser, not unknown at Cana, and who to-day, in every grape that hangs 
from the vine, still changes into wine the water of earth and air. The Christ 
is all that awakens life in the springtime, all that shines in the mount, and 
quenches our thirst as it descends into the plain. He is Nature; He is 
Beauty ; He is Love. We are not surprised that the servant of Beauty should 
be His servant ; nor that, in the westering of his days, writing his mental 
testament and gathering into one all things he has clearly seen, like the sun, 
who, as he fades from sight, gathers to himself all the rays of which he has 
been so prodigal throughout the day, Ruskin should say this to us :—‘ And 
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now, in writing beneath the cloudless peace of the snows of Chamounix, what 
must be the really final words of the book which their beauty inspired and 
their strength guided? I am able, with yet happier and calmer heart than 
heretofore, to enforce its simplest assurance of Faith, that the knowledge of 
what is beautiful leads on, and is the first step, to the knowledge of the things 
which are lovely and of good report ; and that the laws, the life, and the joy 
of beauty in the material world of God are as eternal and sacred parts of His 
creation, as in the world of spirits virtue, and in the world of angels, praise.’ 


“Tf such be Nature, what should Art be? Assuredly something at once 
very great and very humble ; very great towards ourselves, very humble 
towards her. For if the life, the joys, and the laws of Beauty in the material 
world of God are as sacred parts of His creation as virtue in the world of 
spirits, the man who studies these laws recalls these joys and prolongs this 
life, the artist, fulfils one of the greatest tasks of humanity. He comes 
between Nature and us. He is the interpreter, the singer, and the recorder. 
We hurry in life to our different aims—to the office, to cricket, to the public 
council, His mission is to stop us and say, ‘ Look at this pebble and its veins, 
this blade of grass, which has a meaning for you, this limb, this heaven.’ ... . 
The artist watches Nature as the sailor watches at sea. He is the awakener 
of our admiration. It is he who traces the subtlest laws, who gives us the 
most vivid joys, who presses towards the discovery of the esthetic mysteries 
which bind us to things above and things below. And more, it is he who 
shows us how his time and his country have understood these things, and of 
this understanding leaves us the surest evidence. But while Art is very great 
towards ourselves, for the same reason its rdle is very humble in relation to 
Nature. Towards her ‘all art is praise.’ For if the material world has been 
expressly organised with an esthetic intent—if the clouds are painted in 
fresco every evening to giadden our lifted eyes, and the flowers washed in 
water-colour every morning to gladden our downward gaze—it is evidently in 
Nature that all beauty must be sought. She is the supreme type and the 
enduring model, not the dreams of imagination or any ideal imposed by 
tradition. 


“ From this conception of Beauty follows naturally the part which the 
artist is to play in reference to Nature, and this is the main question in art. 
According to his decision an artist will be an eclectic, a realist, or an idealist, 
He will follow one of the three great theories to which all theorles of art 
converge—the theory of choice, the theory of literal imitation, the theory of 
idealism. But if we have defined Beauty as ‘the signature of God on his 
works,’ and even on the least of his works, if we have affirmed that all 
Nature is Beauty, it is not for us to accept the theory of choice, much less 
that of idealism. Choose! Who would dare? Consequently, and according 
to ‘the phrase which made pre-Raphaelitism,’ the artists ought to ‘go to 
nature in all singleness of heart, rejecting nothing, scorning nothing, choosing 
nothing ;’ much more without idealising anything, need it be said? To 
choose is an impertinence, but to idealise is sacrilege. It is the paradoxical, 
outrageous pretension of a mean spirit, who, incapable of penetrating the 
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Beauty spread throughout nature, undertakes to create it according to his 
own miserable imaginings. The imagination has nothing to create; its rdéle 
is to ‘ penetrate the truth, to unite the truth, to restore the truth.’ It ought 
never to be to substitute something for, or add something to, the truth. We 
are left to take the side of Realism. We should indeed do so, if Realism, as 
understood in modern studios, were the imitation and adoration of Nature. 
But far from the realistic school admiring and seeking Nature, no school in 
history has more deliberately proscribed and more insolently mocked Nature. 
Far from setting itself to reproduce what in this world is natural and original, 
it has devoted itself to the representation of what is artificial and accidental. 
For it is necessary to expose the sophistry of this school, which, relying on a 
true principle that nature far surpasses the human imagination, has made it 
serve, by a strange abuse of words, the extravagant conclusion that everything 
due to the fabrication of men—machines, pavements, locomotives, cabs. 
bicycles, public-houses, and railway embankments—is Nature, and therefore 
merits our admiration. These odd lovers of reality who begin by manufac- 
turing, artificially and after their own imaginings, an ugly object contravening 
all natural laws, go on to tell us that this object is beautiful because it is real, 
lacking at once precision of logic—because on these terms reality could not be 
opposed to artifice—and love for the reality which they disfigure instead of 
copying. . . . Beauty, then, is neither in an ideal, on the one side, nor in 
the denaturalised Nature copied by the realists, on the other, but in natural 
Nature ; and if we do not easily find this Nature to-day, if the human figures 
which surround us are blighted ‘by the visible and instant operation of uncon- 
quered sin,’ do not let us appeal to a dream, but to a reality, a vanished 
reality, a memory of the happy days when Man—strong, pure, vigorous, and 
confident—walked amid lovely landscapes which he had the time neither to 
destroy nor insult. To this question: What must Art do, and what must she 
show us? we answer, then: Simply, Nature as she is, and Man as he has 
been. The way of Nature undefiled is easy to take ; it is that which leads to 
the valleys which industry has not reached as yet, and the seas she cannot 
spoil. For the figure painter and the sculptor, it is, perhaps, a difficult task 
to restore Man as he was before vice and mechanical labour; but, at least, this 
reality must be obstinately pursued, and not something other than reality. 
Nothing must be generalised, nothing added, nothing improved ; but we may 
remove from the human countenance the signs of degradation which the 
artificialities of our time have put there. Nothing must be invented outside 
of Nature; but the injuries which civilisation and misfortune have done to 
Nature may be effaced. This is not an effacing of natural truths, but a 
restoring of the true text by obliterating an interpolation.” 


We need not follow our author into the discussion of 
technical questions, but it is worth noting that he says 
that where Ruskin’s doctrine contradicts most completely 
French ideas it is alvays worth knowing, even if it is not 
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to be followed, and he also points out that in several 
things Ruskin, fifty years ago, anticipated the art-practice 
of the present day. This summary of Ruskin’s art 
teaching ends with the conclusion that “despite every- 
thing here that is exaggerated and paradoxical, we cannot 
call these the ideas of a moralist, for they are indisputably 
the sentiments of an artist, and he never was an artist, 
whatever his sign and superscription, who has not 
experienced them! To forget his art for Nature, to forget 
himself for his art, is the express condition of all uplifting 
towards the mysteries of Beauty, and it is also, practically, 
in every work of art the first condition of success. In 
saying that ‘All art is praise,’ praise humble and devout, 
forgetfulness of self and sacrifice, the Master of the Laws 
of Fésole has given expression to more than a moral and 
sentimental aphorism; he has given a precise rule, the 
application of which can be made every day to the most 
delicate esthetic problems of our time. This enthusiast 
has seen clearly through our modern sophisms, and this 
prophet has laid bare, under the glosses of critics, and in 
despite of the interested theories of artists, the real evil, 
the profound evil, from which certain. of our arts are 
suffering—vanity. He has seen and insisted that in 
addition to the material and technical qualities without 
which there is no art, ‘for the first business of a painter is 
to paint’ there is needed also, to produce great harmonious 
works, a certain moral quality. He has realised that 
science will not always suffice without conscience, nor 
skill of hand without simplicity of heart.” 

And now we reach the point where Ruskin’s art theories 
touch our social and economic system. How is it, the 
question is asked, that with all our experience and skill 
we cannot rival the great art-works of the past? And 
the answer is, because we lack humility—‘the humility 
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which does not look for sudden and brilliant success, but 
which is contented with long and calm endeavour; the 
humility which does not confine itself to the intellectual 
and aristocratic arts, which recoils from no necessary toil ; 
the humility which makes possible the union of all artists, 
founded on the mutual esteem for the part each takes in 
the labour of all. If to-day we see the creation of some 
beautiful easel pictures, some fine statues, some good parts 
in a building, but never of a complete work of beautiful 
decoration, it is not that knowledge and skill are lacking, 
it is that to achieve a swift success the artist, like the 
artisan, specialises ; he directs all his efforts towards the 
greatest reputation and the most lucrative work; he 
shrinks from devotion to all the arts from fear of succeed- 
ing in none. This division of labour leads in industry to 
rapid progress and great gains. But at the same time it 
is fatal to the arts. It divides them at their source, and 
no subsequent efforts can bring them together. We can 
produce fragments, never an ensemble ; collections, never an 
organism. To produce an ensemble, there must be the same 
life and the same life where life is given by the same 
creator and inspirer. Every artist ought to be a work- 
man; but at the same time, and to maintain the equili- 
brium, every workman ought to be an artist. The artisan 
should not seek to do art-work mechanically, but to do his 
own artisan’s work artistically. Great decorative art, 
popular art, can only be had at this price. Such art, such 
life. It is granted that art should only reproduce beautiful 
figures and beautiful, that is to say, unsullied, landscapes. 
But what if neither men nor nature are any longer beautiful? 
And it is also granted that art can only be produced by 
artists, simple, modest, and devoted. But what if artists are 
no longer simple, modest, or devoted? Where are the models 
for such works, and, above all, where are the workmen ? 
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Where are the bodies which incarnate beauty, and the souls 
which sacrifice themselves for her?—where the great 
common ideals, the happy solemnities of national life, 
furnishing the occasion for works springing from the 
people’s heart, like the cathedrals of other days? Where, 
again, the ties of «esthetic solidarity, which will enable 
a multitude of artists and workmen to forget the differences 
of their conditions that they may aid each other to fulfil 
them. We see at once how the esthetic thought of 
Ruskin becomes a moral and social thought, and why, in 
the middle of his career, from 1860, he no longer thinks it 
possible to revive art without reforming life.” 

“ And, in fact, whatever we may think of our modern life, 
whatever lofty estimate we may put upon its conquests 
and its progress, there is one respect at least in which this 
progress is not easy to perceive, and in which our century 
has not added one iota of increase to our human patrimony, 
Beauty. But the philosophers and the economists, 
the men of progress, had promised the masses, in taking 
away their traditions, customs, faith, beauty, that they 
would give them happiness. Have they done so? To 
this question there needs no reply. The cry of the coming 
generations answers for us. On the point of grasping 
what the philosophers and economists had promised 
the masses in the name of progress, the discovery 
is made that happiness is not one of those things 
que numero, pondere, mensurdre constant, but a 
divine currency, and that in scattering to the winds all 
divine dreams, happiness had long been dissipated. 
There is the ruab—cruel, obvious, undeniable—for even if 
it can be proved to the workman and to the peasant, by 
the help of ingenious and consolatory statistics, that he is 
richer than the workman and the peasant of the good old 
days, how can it be shown to him, if he feels the contrary, 
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that he is happier? . . . So that it is vain to oppose 
to the plaints of the artists over the devastations of modern 
progress the applause of the artisans for its benefits. From 
below, as from above, the same reproach is heard. What 
have you done with Beauty? say the ones; and the others: 
What have you done with Happiness? How has this pro- 
gress given us a higher ideal? ask the former, and the 
latter: in what has it made our realities better ? 

Since the same hour sees personal happiness and material 
beauty alike effaced, since the same tempest bears away 
the songs alike of birds and men, are not the disappearance 
of social calm and of the joys of art due to the same cause ? 
And should we be beyond measure surprised if Ruskin 
has dreamed that in restoring to the world Beauty—Beauty 
in Nature, in human form, in spirit—he would restore to it 
at the same time Happiness? But the raging leprosy which 
destroys the beauty of the landscape is industrialism or 
speculation—in a word, riches; a rich country is an ugly 
country. . . . To this, if the economists deign to give 
any reply, they will not fail to say that the actual capitalist 
régime, decried as it may be by dreamers, is none the less 
the best that has been discovered hitherto. They will main- 
tain that inadvancing material progress, the principles of the 
Manchester School have not perhaps increased materially 
the poetry of the world, but that this was not their aim, and 
that, certainly, they have increased its wealth. They will 
say finally that to preach a crusade against capitalism, 
because it creates factories, mines, and railways, is in fact 
to render homage to the economic point of view, and that 
to advocate its destruction is to advocate the destruction 
of all that enriches the proletariat as well as the capitalist, 
nations as well as individuals. . . . But the life, the 
health, the pleasures of art, that have been sacrificed to the 
love of riches, would they not also have been riches? Wealth 
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as understood in the current language of financiers and 
economists is the enemy, not only of the picturesque beau- 
ties of nature, but of social happiness. It is a thing in 
every way injurious and immoral. At whatever point of 
view we place ourselves, at the point of view of the natural 
beauty, which speculation injures and vulgarises, or at the 
point of view of the happiness of the poor, whom it 
enslaves and grinds down—wealth is an evil. A supposedly 
wealthy country is no longer a happy or a beautiful 
country. And the cult of Mammon is as impossible to 
reconcile with social justice as with the religion of Beauty.” 

We have thus been given a summary of Ruskin’s 
thought. If we put it into a few brief phrases, it appears 
no more than a list of commonplaces. That God is more 
than all our creeds; that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy; that the 
best achievements in any art are wrought by means 
which nature lends us, and are but shadows of reali- 
ties greater than they; that the love of money, if 
made an end in itself, is a root of all evil; so that 
we cannot serve God and Mammon: we are agreed 
about all these things, and yet in actual life we are always 
forgetting them; nay, trampling them under foot. And 
if no impassioned pleader for them ever cried to us, we 
should become dead to the things which, though we 
honour them with lip-service, are but little in our hearts. 

The main thing with regard to the book under consider- 
ation is—and surely it can be no small thing to any of 
us—that, following comparatively soon the work of M. 
Chesneau, another French critic should show such keen 
interest in English art and the greatest of English art critics. 
That Ruskin should be not only introduced, but inter- 
preted, to French readers by such a keen appreciator of 
his genius as M. de la Sizeranne; that even the beauty 
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of his language should have been made known to them by 
translations retaining to a quite unexpected degree the 
qualities of the original, is for us all a subject of congratu- 
lation. England has led the way in the industrial move- 
ment of modern times; it is only fitting that she should 
take a leading place in pointing out and attempting to 
remedy the evils which that movement has brought in its 
train. And, in fact, English painting and English decora- 
tive art are now held in high estimation amongst the 
nations who not long ago thought us incapable of any 
considerable achievement in either field; and M. de la 
Sizeranne’s brilliant little book should prove a further 
help in the same direction. 

Of its purely literary qualities it is possible to speak 
very highly. The merit of the translation has already been 
referred to. The lightness and swiftness, yet withal the 
certainty and firmness of the writer's touch have, it is 
hoped, been made evident. He isnot sparing of detail, but 
the detail is always in subordination to the whole. He 
possesses in no small measure Ruskin’s own peculiar gift 
of picture-writing ; and, where needed for a subtle pyscho- 
logical study, he can summon to his help eloquent imagery 
and metaphor. As an analysis the book is not only clear 
but comprehensive, and presents us, as few other books on 
Ruskin have done, with a living, not a dissected Ruskin. 

In the main, in this paper, M. de la Sizeranne has been 
allowed to speak for himself; and its last words shall be 
the last words of his book. 


“The sun is God,’ said Turner, dying, and Corot, on his deathbed, 
‘ Look, look ! those landscapes!’ And their reverence and gratitude before 
the beauty of Nature were such that they prayed her still to be their consola- 
tion beyond the tomb. So happy had they been with the things seen, far 
from man, along the river banks, on the hill sides, in the depths of the woods 
and of the vales, that they wished, in quitting the earth, to find no better 
thing in heaven ; or rather, this earth itself had been heaven enough for them. 
So also the passion for Nature has been for Ruskin the beginning and the 
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end of all. She has composed each feature of his countenance, dictated his 
every word, directed the course of all his thoughts. She has been the fire 
that illumines, the fire that warms, the fire that purifies. She has kept him 
from the littleness of hatred, withdrawn him from the torments of love. 
She has led him by the ways of analysis that the loved one might be better 
known, and taken him to the heights of synthesis that the known one might 
be better loved. She has bidden him seek the aid of science, for science 
penetrates deeply into certain domains of Nature. She has saved him from 
the vanities of science in revealing to him the world of Beauty which Science 
neither sees or conceives of, for the simple reason that she is Science and not 
Art. She has determined his idea of Art, and dictated his definitions. And, 
finally, she has raised him up against man in his arrogance, fain to correct 
Nature herself, and has bent him towards man in his distress, by a profound 
sympathy for those who live painfully amid the joys of Nature, or who, in 
our artificial cities of the nineteenth century, are for ever cut off from her 
presence. If we cannot hold him to have reached the perfect truth, we will 
not, therefore, fear for him or for ourselves. Perhaps in the night through 
which we are passing false lights will lead astray both wise and prudent, 
while the star which could have guided them aright appears to ignorant 
shepherds only. But when we speak of the wandering spirits of whom was 
Ruskin, it matters not what is in their heaven, but what is in their heart. If 
they have desired the truth, if they have sought it without impurity of 
motive, without return on self, without pride ; whatever may be the oasis of 
faith or waste of doubt to which the star has led them, oasis or desert will 
alike have been to them a Bethlehem. And to the aged one who through 
sixty years of his life has cried ‘Glory to Beauty in the highest!’ there may 
well remain some lingering angels of the night divine to answer, ‘On earth 
peace to the man of goodwill.’” 
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THE SONGS OF BURNS. 


BY THOMAS DERBY. 


‘*A little before which period I first committed the sin of rhyme.” 
—Letter to Dr. Moore, August 2, 1787. 
BURNS’S FIRST SONG 
(Written on Nellie Kilpatrick.) 
, Slowish. 
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LTHOUGH one can scarcely hope to break new ground 

in so well harvested a field of inquiry as that pre- 
sented by the songs of Burns, one may, perchance, stumble 
upon some little corner which has hitherto almost escaped 
the ploughs and harrows of the literary husbandman, and 
there labour on with patience, assured meanwhile that 
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though the ingathering of actual discovery be but meagre, 
to the worker at least, the crop of pleasure will be 
abundant. 

With this aspect of the matter in view, I propose, 
whilst dealing in a general way with the subject, to call 
attention more particularly to the influence which music 
had upon the life of Burns, upon his lyrical labours, and 
upon the development of his genius. 

The question is, perhaps, not one of the first import- 
ance, but I submit that we cannot be far wrong in giving 
consideration to any or every effective influence that 
helped in the making of those songs, which are probably 
regarded as their most cherished poetical possession, by a 
larger body of people than the contribution of any other 
British poet. That they are so regarded is not because 
the writer of them was lowly born, nor because they are 
of uniform excellence, for as a matter of fact they are 
of very varying quality. Neither can their popularity, 
which has continued through a century of use, be 
attributed solely to their simple imagery and their 
truth to Nature, for in these the best of them could 
be matched in the works of other almost neglected 
poets, both Scotch and English. The explanation will 
rather be found in the fact that they are so intensely 
human as to convince us that the heart of the great 
genius who conceived them throbbed in sympathy with 
his fellow creatures. In a minor degree the songs are 
prized because they are so numerous as in themselves 
practically to answer all the lyrical requirements of a 
musical people, and, further, because of their happy and 
characteristic musical setting. 


Although his piping was usually of Nature, of Love, 
and of lassies, yet in the songs of Burns every human 
emotion finds expression, and that, too, in language 
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at once so graphic and simple, that the cultured equally 
with the unlettered find delight in the truthfulness of 
the pictures drawn by the poet as he sings of gracious 
love— 
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I will lovethee still, mydear, Till a’ the seas gang dry. 

I will come a - gain, my love, Tho’’twere ten thousand mile. 
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Of love’s tribulation— 


O stay, sweet warbling woodlark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray ; 
A hapless lover courts thy lay, 

Thy soothing, fond complaining. 


Of flouted love— 


O, Tibbie, I hae seen the day 
Ye would na been sae shy ; 

For laik o’ gear ye lightly me, 
But, trowth, I care na by. 


Of love at first sight— . 
I gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen, 
A gate, I fear, I'll dearly rue ; 


I gat my death frae twa sweet een— 
Twa lovely een o’ bonnie blue. 
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*Twas not her golden ringlets bright, 
Her lips like roses wat wi’ dew, 
Her heaving bosom lily white— 
It was her een sae bonie blue, 
there is only one conclusion possible here—the wound 
is mortal. “’Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide asa 
church door; but ’tis enough, ’twill serve.” 
Of love that triumphs over death— 
Thou lingering star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary, dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 
And so on, with equal felicity and simplicity, of every 
emotion which affects our common human nature. There 
is burning admiration for the hero, and withering scorn 
for the useless titled loon, whose head may be empty, 
though his pockets be full :— 
Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that, 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, siar, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 
And all these varying moods find such unstrained natural 
expression, that the effect left upon the mind of the reader 
is that here he has, not the mere artificial vapourings of 
the elegant versifier, but the impressions produced by the 
checkered experiences of every-day life upon a real palpi- 
tating human heart. 

Burns spoke strongly on all subjects; were it praise or 
blame it was always red hot, and it is perhaps this 
characteristic which most affects us in his songs—he is 
always in earnest. 
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How convincing is the following delicious inspiration :— 


Allegro moderato. 
—— 
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O this is no’ my ain las-sie, Fair tho’ the las-sie be; O 
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wants to me the witching grace,The kind love that’s in tea e’e. 








Though we know that most of his heroines were simple 
country lasses, with ordinary features and lumpy forms, 
yet we feel no doubt as we read his idealised descriptions 
of them, that they were, notwithstanding their full-sized 
feet and hands, and their most probably freckled faces, 
more than goddesses in complexion, and in grace of move- 
ment and perfection of outline incomparable. Weare pre- 
pared to believe that morning sunshine cannot compare 
with the golden marvel of their locks, that the fair one’s 
breath is not merely sweet, but is so subtly reminiscent of 
delightful odours, that not all the perfumes of Arabia could 
match it for aroma, and that her eyes are not merely 
beautifully bright, but that they are as twin stars on a 
frosty night, whose special mission it is to snuff out the 
moon. Call it extravagance, what you will, the fact 
remains that this is the material from which all true love 
songs have been made from the beginning of time, and of 
which they will be made to the end thereof; and it is as 
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certain to-day even, as in the golden days, that every 
love smitten maid, hearing from her swain’s lips her 
own charms compared to those of the poet’s ideal, shall 
accept that as a speaking likeness of herself, though— 


In form and feature, face and limb, 


she no more approximate thereto than Sycorax to Psyche. 
Surely it was Burns’s mission to write songs “not for an 
age but for all time,” and thus lay musical mankind under 
an everlasting debt of gratitude. Here, at least, whatever 
may be said of his claim to rank in other departments of 
literature, he occupies a place apart on the solid rock 
of Fame. 

And under what sorry conditions did he labour like a 
} galley slave! Here is what may be taken as a picture of 
the poet’s own mind. With him it was ever— 


CONTENTED WI LITTLE, AND CANTIE WI MAIR. 
Allegretto. 
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auld Scottish sang. 
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man is a so-ger,and life is a faught,My mirth and gude humour are 
to me, be’'t fra me, een let the jad gae;Come ease or come travail,come 
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coin in my pouch, And my freedom’s my lairdship nae monarch can touch. 
plea-sure or pain, My warst wordis‘‘welcomeand welcome a- gain!” 





“Contented wi’ little!” That seems almost to have 
been the key-note of his philosophy, and one feels that 
had this characteristic not been so fully developed in his 
nature, his happy muse must have become overwhelmed 
in a seething discontent. A feeling that the good things 
of life somehow drifted into the wrong hands occasionally 
took possession of him, as when he wrote— 

{t’s hardly in a body’s pow'r 
To keep, at times, fra being sour, 
To see how things are shar’d ; 
How best o’ chiels are whyles in want, 
While coofs on countless thousands rant, 
And ken na how to wair’t; 
But, Davie, lad, ne’er fash your head, 
Tho’ we hae little gear, 
We're fit to win our daily bread, 
As lang’s we’re hale and fier : 
Mair spier na, nor fear na, 
Auld age ne’er mind a feg ; 
The last o’t, the warst o’t, 
Is only but to beg. 
Daily bread! And even that not always too well assured. 

When one considers the meagreness of Burns’s position, 
in a pecuniary sense, one can scarcely understand his 
attitude in regard to remuneration for literary work. 
Many editors of his time tried to allure him, but he put 
them all aside, and to Thomson he wrote: “In the honest 
enthusiasm with which I embark in your undertaking, to 


talk of money, wages, fee, hire, etc., would be downright 
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prostitution of soul! A proof of each of the songs that I 
compose or amend I shall receive as a favour. In the 
rustic phrase of the season, Gude speed the wark!” And, 
although mention is made of one or two money transactions, 
it may fairly be said that the whole of the work which 
Burns did in connection with Johnson’s “The Scots Musi- 
cal Museum,” and Thomson’s “A Select Collection of 
Original Scottish Airs, to which are added Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by Pleyel and Kozeluck, with 
Characteristic Verses by the most esteemed Scottish 
Poets,” was done con amore. Literature as a profession, 
and the “ pot boiler” as a means of subsistence, were not, 
perhaps, to be depended upon at the end of the eighteenth 
century. In any case, Burns certainly wrote not for 
guineas but for fame, and from a pure enthusiastic love of 
his art; and may we not assume that to this unusual com- 
bination, so to speak, of the highest professional gifts snd 
power with the genuine amateur’s love of the work itself, 
we owe, in no small degree, the perfection and freshness 
of these glorious songs. 

Critics have discussed what they choose to describe as 
the limited character of Burns’s output. The surprise is 
rather, all things considered, that the output was so 
varied and so plentiful ; for, in reading the really pathetic 
story of his life, the conclusion is forced upon us that, 
when ali proper deductions have been made for his own 
shortcomings—and they were many and deplorable— 
circumstances were always against him even from the very 
first ; that he never had even a modicum of comfortable 
leisure to devote to the Muse; and that what we have is 
the result of strivings from within, in despite of the oppo- 
sition of worldly troubles and cares, which would effec- 
tually have suppressed any less volatile spirit than his. 
Look at the last ten years or so of his life, for instance, 
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which, instead of being the end of life, ought to have been 
years not only of fruition—which they were—but also of 
preparation, for a glorious harvest of verse, which could 
not have failed to ripen during middle age and onward, 
had he been spared, to the utmost limits of a long life. 
He gave us what his destiny allowed—mere occasional 
flashes of his genius. He never seems to have laboured 
at any of his pieces. How could he carry on a sustained 
effort? Whatever he essayed must be done on the 
instant. 

To the period between 1789 and 1796 belongs the com- 
mencement of his labours in connection with Johnson’s 
“The Scot’s Musical Museum,” a self-imposed task, which 
directed his thoughts almost exclusively to lyrical compo- 
sition. Into this undertaking he threw himself with 
singular ardour and self-sacrifice, and contributed, during 
the nine years the first five volumes were passing through 
the press, no fewer, it is said, than 184 original, altered, 
and collected songs! 

During this time we read of songs composed at the 
plough-tail; on horseback; in the pitiless rain; of songs 
composed in swiftly passing seasons of joy, when the 
ways of life seemed to promise continuing sunshine: of 
songs composed when not only nature seemed hopelessly 
unkind, but when misfortunes were closing in upon him 
from every side. We read, indeed, of songs composed 
under every possible, or shall we say impossible, circum- 
stance, except those of mental and material comfort and 
ease, which it has become almost a canon of literature to 
regard as indispensable to the proper evolution of a poem 
or a song. 

For the expression of his muse he needed no finer 
vehicle than the rich Doric of the ordinary speech 
of his rustic neighbours ; indeed, he could never 
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entirely satisfy himself in any other. He writes:— 
“Whether in the simplicity of the ballad, or the pathos 
of the song, I can only hope to please myself in 
being allowed at least a sprinkling of our native tongue,” 
and “These English songs gravel me to death. I have 
not that command of the language that I have of my 
native tongue. I have been at ‘Duncan Gray’ to dress 
it in English, but all I can do is deplorably stupid.” 
If it was stupid in English, in Scotch it was superb— 
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Equally homely was he also in regard to his themes. 


Nae gentle dames, though e’er sae fair, 
Shall ever be my muse’s care ; 

Their titles a’ are empty show— 

Gie me my Highland lassie, O ! 
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For themes he asked neither Arcadian scenes, titled 
dames, gods, nor goddesses, except such as his glowing 
imagination wrought out of the 
Honest lads and bonnie lassies 

with whom he had laboured in the fields on his father’s 
and, later, on his own farm; and, it should be noted, that 
after he has idealised these heroes and heroines they 
remain country lads and lassies, for the graces he gives 
them are such as Nature bestows and art could not better. 
He required no gilded saloons, nor marble palaces either 
for himself or for the glorified creatures of his brain, for, 
being in the main country bred and unused to luxury, 
both he and they would have been entirely out of their 
element. Therefore, with a just appreciation of the fitness 
of things, he gives his creations suitable surroundings. 


Last May a braw wooer cam’ down the lang glen, 
And sair wi’ his love he did deave me; 

I said there was naething I hated like men, 
The deuce gae wi’m to believe me, believe me. 
The deuce gae wi’m to believe me. 


But what wad ye think, in a fortnight or less, 
The deil tak’ his taste to gae near her ! 

He up the lang loan to my black cousin Bess, 
Guess ye how the jad! I could bear her, could bear her, 
Guess ye how the jad ! I could bear her. 

In dealing with such circumstances as these, Burns was 
ever at his best, for in addition to his marvellous poetic 
gift he had a rich vein of humour which gave point to 
the fancy portraits and sketches he drew of his humble 
neighbours and of their doings. 

And now let us inquire in what way, and to what 
extent, did music influence and assist the genius 
of Burns? As to musical knowledge, he says: “My 
pretensions to musical taste are merely a few of Nature’s 
instincts, untaught and untutored by art. For this 
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reason, many musical compositions, particularly where 
much of the merit lies in counterpoint, however they 
may transport and ravish the ears of you connoisseurs, 
affect my simple lug no otherwise than merely as melodious 
din. On the other hand, by way of amends, I am delighted 
with many little melodies which the learned musician 
despises as silly and insipid.” So he was certainly no 
musician, notwithstanding that he once, as we find from 
his common-place book, actually succeeded in composing 
a tune: “Iam not musical scholar enough to prick down 
my tune properly, so it can never see the light, and perhaps 
‘tis no great matter.” At what age he made this novel 
excursion it is not easy to say, but he had evidently by 
that time made some advance since his early school days, 
if not as a musical exponent, at least in desire to become 
one; for Mr. Murdock, a young schoolmaster, who, when 
the future poet was between six and seven years old, had 
the brothers Robert and Gilbert Burns under his charge, 
says that he “attempted to teach them a little church 
music. Here they were left behind by all the rest of the 
school. Robert’s ear, in particular, was remarkably dull, 
and his voice untunable. It was long before I could get 
them to distinguish one tune from another.” And yet 
nothing is more evident than that, by the time Burns had 
attained his full stature as a poet, few influences wrought 
upon him more powerfully—nay, even inspired him in the 
composition of his best songs—than music. His own word 
is conclusive: “These old Scottish airs are so nobly senti- 
mental that when one would compose to them, to ‘south 
the tune,’ as our Scotch phrase is, over and over is the 
readiest way to catch the immspiration, and raise the bard 
into that glorious enthusiasm so strongly characteristic of 
our old Scotch poetry.” By this time, in fact, Burns had 
become almost as devoted a lover of the music of his 
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country as he was of its poetry; and moreover, in not a 
few instances, the first idea for a song came to him trom 
some old Scottish tune— 
On braes when we please, then, 
We'll sit and sowth a tune ; 
Syne rhyme till’t, we’ll time till’t, 
And sing’t when we hae done. 

Burns held strong opinions upon many subjects, 
and the expression of them in both prose and verse 
often brought him into trouble; but upon none of 
these did he feel more strongly than upon the abso- 
lutely imperative duty, which lay upon all patriotic 
Scotchmen, of keeping the music of their country free from 
all foreign admixture. And here, I hold, he did his 
country and music lovers the world over a very real 
service, which, however, has not prevented much smug- 
gling of melodies from both sides of the border; even so 
popular a tune as-that to which Burns’s song, “John 
Anderson my jo, John,” is sung, being, as Hullah affirms, 
“Scotch only by right of conquest.” 

Here is Burns’s note of warning to Thomson :—* One 
hint let me give you. Whatever Mr. Pleyel does, let him 
not alter one iota of the original Scottish airs—I mean in 
the song department—but let our national music preserve 
its native features. They are, I own, frequently wild and 
irreducible to the more modern rules; but on that very 
eccentricity, perhaps, depends a great part of their effect ;” 
and, again, to the same correspondent :—“I have several 
manuscript Scots airs by me which I have picked up, 
mostly from the singing of country lasses. They please 
me vastly; but your learned lugs would, perhaps, be dis- 
pleased with the very feature for which I like them.” 

Of the tune “‘ Fee him, Father,” he writes:—“ Were it 
possible in singing to give it half the pathos which Fraser 
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gives it in playing, it would make an admirably pathetic 
song. I do not give these verses for any merit they have 
I composed them at the time in which ‘Patie Allan’s 
mither died—that was about the back of midnight,’ and 
by the leeside of a bowl of punch which had overset every 
mortal in company except the hautbois and the Muse.” 
Of the accompanying verses it may be said that, simple 
though they be, they witness to the inspiration of the 
music :— 
Andante. _ 
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1, Thou hastleft me ev-er, Jamie, Thou hastleft me ev - er, 
2. Thou hast me for-sa-ken, Jamie, Thou hast me for - sa - ken, 
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Now thou’st left thy lass for aye, I maun see — never, Jamie, I'll see theen never. 

Soon my weary e’en I'llclose, Nev-er mair to waken, Jamie, Never mair to waken. 

Scattered throughout Burns’s letters there are scraps of 
musical criticism which, could they be quoted, would 
show how deep was his interest in Scottish music, and 
would also serve to demonstrate how potent was its influ- 
ence, even in its most simple forms, upon his passionate 
nature, now plunging him into the deepest sadness ; 
exalting him to the seventh heaven of delirious joy ; firing 
his soul with patriotic ardour, or inflaming him with 
fierce anger against oppression and tyranny: and nothing 
is more certain than that, when Burns the man was 
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moved by any strong emotion, Burns the poet could not 
escape the infection; moreover, the Muse was his ever- 
willing spirit. 

Here is a passage condensed from the Commonplace 
Book: “ There is a great irregularity in the old Scotch songs, 
aredundancy ofsyllables . . . but which glide in most 
melodiously with the respective tunes to which they are 
set,” and yield a “wild warbling cadence, a heart-moving 
melody.” 

As showing Burns's unerring musical judgment, note the 
peculiarly felicitous way in which he fitted words to the 
tune, “ The Lass of Livingstone.” 


Larghetto. 
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During his last few years his letters bristle with 
references to tunes, ballads, and songs, so much so that 
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he is constrained to write—‘I daresay, my dear sir, that 
you will begin to think my correspondence is persecution. 
No matter, I can’t help it; a ballad is my hobby-horse, 
which though otherwise a simple sort of harmless idiotical 
beast enough, has yet this blessed headstrong property, 
that when once it has fairly made off with a hapless wight, 
it gets so enamoured with the tinkle-gingle, tinkle-gingle 
of its own bells, that it is sure to run poor pilgarlick, the 
bedlam jockey, quite beyond any useful point or post in 
the common race of man.” This letter encloses the song 
“ Behold the Hour,” which he says he has written to the 
Highland air “ Oran Gavil.” 

We hear of his fixed purpose—a purely Platonic one 
this time—to pay Charlotte Hamilton a poetic compliment 
if only a glorious old Scotch air can be found ; and later, 
that the air—* Bhannerach 
found, that it is true old Highland and admirable ; and 
further, that the song, “The Banks of Devon,” having 
been written, the compliment is completed. 
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gay, ros-y morn, as it bathes in the dew; And gen-tlethe fall of the 
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soft vernal show -er, ea the evening each leaf to re- new. 























He sends the song “ Duncan Gray” to Thomson with the 
opinion that the tune “is that kind of horse-gallop of an 
air which precludes sentiment. The ludicrous is its ruling 
feature.” 

We are told that the tune “ Robin Adair” fairly non- 
plussed him ; and, after his first failure to wed satisfactory 
words to it, he writes in disgust, “it is such a cursed, 
cramp, out-of-the-way measure, that I despair of doing 
anything better to it. So much for namby-pamby.” And 
again, in the same month, August, 1793—“ That crinkum 
crankum tune, ‘Robin Adair,’ has run so in my head, 
and I succeeded so ill in my last attempt, thet I have 
ventured, in this morning’s walk, one essay more.’ 

He opines that his taste in music may be inelegant and 
vulgar, as he observes that persons of unquestioned taste 
find no merit in his favourite tunes. He tells his pub- 
lisher, Thomson, that the air, “ Rothmurche’s Rant,” puts 
him in raptures, and that unless a tune pleases him he 
never can make verses to it. 

With great circumstantiality he tells how the tune, 
“The Caledonian Hunt’s Delight,” to which “ Ye banks 
and braes o’ bonnie Doon” is usually sung, was evolved 
by a friend, who acted upon the musician Clarke’s advice 
to keep strictly to the black keys of the harpsichord in 
his efforts to compose in the Scotch manner. Dr. Charles 
Mackay says, however, that this particular melody has 
been traced to a collection of French airs, published early 
in the seventeenth century. 
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In the following we get not only substantial evidence 
in proof of our point as to music’s influence upon Burns, 
but also a singularly interesting peep behind the scenes, 
where we may observe the poet actually at work. He 
writes to Thomson, September, 1793: “<‘Laddie, lie near 
me’ must lie by me for some time. I do not know the 
air, and until I am complete master of a tune in my own 
singing (such as it is), I can never compose for it;’ and 
here he lets us into the secret of his method : “ My way is: 
I consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to my idea 
of the musical expression; then choose my theme ; begin 
one stanza; when that is completed, which is generally 
the most difficult part of the business, I walk out, sit down 
now and then, look out for objects in Nature round me, 
that are in unison or harmony with the cogitations of my 
fancy and workings of my bosom, humming every now 
and then the air, with the verses I have framed. When I 
feel my Muse beginning to jade, 1 retire to the solitary 
fireside of my study, and there commit my effusions to 
paper, swinging at intervals on the hind legs of my elbow 
chair, by way of calling forth my own critical strictures 
as my pen goes on. Seriously, this at home is almost 
invariably my way.” 

Reference has been made to the easy fashion in which 
most of Burns’s work was done, and to the obedient way 
in which his Muse usually came at call, and laboured for 
him with all the rapidity of a genie of the ring. The sight 
of a bonnie lass, the glint of a bright eye, a sprightly gait, 
a lissom figure; the recollection of a noble deed, a pitiful 
tale, or a humorous incident—it was enough. In a glow of 
admiration for the loveliest of her sex; burning with 
patriotic pride as he reflects on the heroic days of old; in 
a frenzy of anger at the contemplation of his country’s 
wrongs; melting to tears at the sorrows, or bubbling over 
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with merriment at the humours, he saw around him—he 

had but, as he says, “to take two or three turns across my 

room, with two or three pinches of Irish blackguard,” or a 

“three-quarters of an hour’s meditation in my elbow chair,” 

and the verses were evolved. Here let me insert a song, 

the words and music of which are alike humorous :— 
Allegretto. 
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That to Burns all these varying moods were very real 

was due to his highly-strung, impressionable temperament, 
a characteristic without which a man may be a poet, but 
will, most assuredly, never write songs ; for of all qualifica- 
tions necessary to the song writer, this of passionate and mag- 
netic enthusiasm is the most indispensable ; indeed, a song 
which fails in conveying a sense of the reality of its senti- 
ment—its genuine, generous, burning, hot reality—though 
it may be perfect in structure, irreproachable in diction, 
melodious as the rippling raptures of the lark when, with 
the dews of morning glistening on his wings, he pours out 
at heaven's gate his liquid melody, it will ever be, as a true 
song, impossible. 
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The exact circumstances under which “Scots wha hae 
wi Wallace bled,” one—shall we say the first—of the 
very small number of really great patriotic songs, was 
composed is matter for dispute; but what interests us 
chiefly is that music played a not unimportant part in the 
event. One authority says that “Burns composed this 
noble song under the influence of a storm of rain and 
lightning among the wilds of Glenken, in Galloway,” 

Burns himself, in sending it to Thomson for possible 
insertion in the “Select Collection of Original Scottish 
Airs,” says of the tune, “Hey, tutti taiti,” to which it 
was composed, “ Well, I know that, with Fraser's hautboy, 
it has often filled my eyes with tears. There is a tradition, 
which I have met with in many places in Scotland, that it 
was Robert Bruce’s march at the battle of Bannockburn. 
This thought, in my solitary wanderings, warmed me to 
a pitch of enthusiasm on the theme of liberty and inde- 
pendence, which I threw into a kind of Scottish ode, 
fitted to the air, that one might suppose to be the gallant 
Royal Scot’s address to his followers on that eventful 
morning.” Thus at length the noble theme found fitting 
expression. 

In regard to “ Bannockburn” Burns wrote to his editor: 
‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree? My ode pleases 
me so much that I cannot alter it. Your proposed alterations 
would, in my opinion, make it tame. I am exceedingly 
obliged to you for putting me on reconsidering it, as I 
think I have much improved it. . . . I have scru- 
tinised it over and over; and to the world, some way or 
other, it shall go as it is.” 

That Burns's better judgment both in regard to words 
and music was eventually overruled is certain; for in the 
end Thomson informed him that he had fixed upon the 
tune “ Lewie Gordon” for the ode, enforcing his conclusion 
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by the remark: “I happened to dine yesterday with a 
party of your friends, to whom I read it. They were all 
charmed with it, entreated me to find out a suitable air for 
it, and reprobated the idea of giving it a tune so totally 
devoid of interest or grandeur as ‘Hey tutti taiti.’ 
Assuredly your partiality for this tune must arise from 
the ideas associated in your mind by the tradition con- 
cerning it; for I never heard any person—and I have 
conversed again and again with the greatest enthusiasts 
for Scottish airs—I say, I have never heard any one speak 
of it as worthy of notice.” 

This extraordinary decision involved the partial ruin of 
the poem by the addition of two syllables to the last line 
of each verse. Thus— 


Or to victorie ! 
becomes 
Or to glorious victorie ! 


the simple scorn of the line, 
Let him turn and flee ! 
emerges from the ordeal gloriously reminiscent of trans- 
pontine footlights and passion torn to tatters, thus— 
Traitor ! coward ! turn and flee! 

The Poet, however, had his revenge, but, alas! it came 
too late; for, in a later edition of the work, the editor 
says—‘‘ The poet originally intended this noble strain for 
the air just mentioned (‘Hey tutti taiti’); but, on a 
suggestion from the editor of this work, who then thought 
‘Lewie Gordon’ a fitter tune for the words, they were 
united together and published in the preceding volume, 
page 74. The editor, however, having since examined 
the air ‘Hey tutti taiti’ with more particular attention, 
frankly owns that he has changed his opinion, and that 
he thinks it much better adapted for giving energy to the 
poetry than the air ‘ Lewie Gordon.’” Here are the two 
airs; let the reader judge as to their respective merits :— 
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Tune, “ LEWIE oe “4 
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This episode affords striking testimony to the 
correctness of the poet’s musical judgment. 

That the twin comforters, Poetry and Music, were, 
notwithstanding the occasional pursuit of wilder pleasures, 
3urns’s chief solace, and hung lovingly about their devotee 
to the last, is certain, for about May 17, 1796, some two 
months only before his death, he composed to the tune, 
“Here’s a health to them that’s awa, hiney,” one of the 
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sweetest of his lyrics—a real inspiration—‘“ Here’s a health 
to ane I loe dear,” in honour of Jessie Lewars, a young 
girl who acted as nurse during his last illness; and even 
on July 12, only ten days before his death, he composed 
his last song, “ Full well thou knowest I love thee, dear,” 
to the tune, “ Rothmurche’s Rant.” 

As we have already shown, Burns did not hesitate to 
make use of the folk-songs current amongst the peasantry 
of his time, the productions, as he says, of ‘‘ bards who 
very probably owed all their talents to native genius, yet 
have described the exploits of heroes, the pangs of disap- 
pointment, and the meltings of love with such fine strokes 
of nature . . . their very names (oh, how mortifying 
to a bard’s vanity!) are now buried among the wreck of 
things that were.” Yet, when due credit has been given 
to his bardic predecessors, it must be admitted that to 
Burns belongs the honour of having, by his unstinted, 
self-sacrificing efforts, brought into line the literature and 
music of Scottish song, thus giving to Scotland a body of 
lyrics of which her people may well be proud. 


BURNS’S LAST SONG. 
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VOICES FROM SEA AND SHORE. 


BY W. NOEL JOHNSON. 


A GENUINE love for the Sea and a true appreciation of 


its manifold beauties are, like those for the moun- 
tains, faculties of modern growth, and may be said to be 
almost entirely developments of the present century. But 
although this is so, I believe few persons can be found 
to-day so unreceptive that they fail, at all times and at all 
ages, to be impressed by its wilful beauty and playful 
wantonness, or who turn a deaf ear to its many weird and 
trembling voices. 

Children delight to stand on some isolated rock, around 
which the snow-capped waves are playing, until at last they 
are compelled to seize an opportunity to rush to safer 
ground. Bare-legged, they love to hunt in pools or 
under weed-clad rocks for any living thing their hands 
can find. Who has not seen and envied the wonder and 
delight in the liquid depths of their eyes when, per- 
chance, they have found for the first time some curious 
or richly-tinted denizen of the deep? 

The youth about to begin life’s battle looks out upon its 
bounding line, and dreams of lands unknown, or of adven- 
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tures for which his ardent spirit yearns. Those of ripened 
years, whose steps are taking a slower pace and who have 
seen and tried much or most of what their world can give, 
may find consolation and hope in its boundless and never- 
ceasing activity. As from some high point their eyes gaze 
upon its vast expanse, and pass from thence to the 
illimitable sky, so may their minds travel to that infinite 
heaven, enclosing all in’unfailing majesty, and therein find 
a sense of repose which the worries of the world can 
never affect. To all of us, young and old, rich and poor, 
the healthy and the sick, the sea has become a source of 
endless interest and attraction. 

Let us go down to the beach on a warm, sunny morning, 
when “the gentleness of heaven broods o’er the deep,” to 
a spot where we may lie in peace and listen to whatever 
sounds Nature’s thousand-stringed lyre may give us. The 
waves are making for the pebbled shore, with a gentle 
murmur—so gentle that only the listening and attentive 
ear can catch their true and sweetest music. They are 
lapping the broken strand in slow and regular intervals, 
excepting where some rock standing higher than the 
general shore first impedes their progress. When an 
advancing wave receives this check, we hear a double 
sound—one somewhat like a sigh, the other the tinkling 
sound of falling drops. The former is caused by the gentle 
swirl of the wave on each side; the other by the water, 
which having run part way up or over the projecting rock, 
anon falls back into the sea. Then follows a pause, only a 
second, perhaps, and we hear the wave break along the 
beach, with a quick rush of gently varying sounds, rising 
and falling, rising and falling, on and on, until, its force 
being spent, its voice ceases; it silently retires from the 
solid earth, and sinks into rest and nothingness. A longer 
pause, and then we hear an echo, away down the shore on 
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either hand, of what we have just heard at our feet. This 
is repeated in softer and ever-falling voice, until at last it 
is lost in the sound of another wave close by, which repeats 
ever the same story and the same song. We may sit for 
hours with ears on the alert to catch the music of Nature’s 
gentle mood, and the same is repeated again and again, 
changing only with the ebbing and the flowing of the tide, 
but the same, and ever the same. It is a drowsy melody 
of gentle murmuring notes, broken now and then with 
little runs of tinkling tones. It is the song of the sea as it 
laves the shore with almost the tenderness of a caress, 
but with a persistence that no hand can stay. It is the 
heaving of the breast of an infant in sleep, but with a sense 
of hidden power, as of a giant we all fear to awake. 

The scene changes. Athenz comes from the west on 
rapid wings, and Neptune answers to her call. She bids 
the ripples join to form the waves—the waves, the billows. 
We hear them splashing, rolling, roaring against the hard, 
defiant rocks, repelling their advance; and the sea and 
shore in conflict meet. As they break against the iron 
coast, the flying spray rushes high in the air, to be carried 
far on the wind ; and if by chance our faces meet it, the 
drops make the skin tingle with their speed. Far out on 
the horizon we may see a mass of living water rise from 
the deep. With dazzling summit it advances, laughing, 
as it were, defiantly, as though no power could stay its 
course. But on and on it comes to join the general war- 
fare round the coast, and soon is dashed into a thousand 
parts, and lost among its fellows. As it nears the cliffs we 
hear its voice of derision and triumph changed into a cry 
of despair. With a dull hollow roar it bows its head, 
once proudly raised on high, to make its first and last 
powerful plunge at its opponent, but only to be driven 
back by the fast-bound rocks, shattered and undone. But 
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it is grand in its death. Its dazzling crest becomes its 
winding-sheet; lashed into a cloud of infinite particles, 
and iridescent with colour, it is scattered hither and 
thither by the wind, and sinks exhausted to vanish for 
ever. 

The deeper parts of the waves plunge into every seam 
and cranny in the rocks, leaving, as they retire, number- 
less white eddies which rush down to rejoin the foaming, 
boiling mass below. The billows seem as though they 
were intent on pulling the solid rocks to pieces. This 
they have done and are doing, even grinding them to 
powder. But how slowly it is done, and how little we can 
perceive of their influence, excepting in what we know 
must have taken thousands of years to accomplish! As 
we gaze on the conflict we hear the hollow boom of the 
wave as it turns over, the hard blow of its impact, the 
sharp sounds of the falling spray, and the splashing and 
toiling of the waves among themselves. It is a grand 
symphony; and when the rocks are steep and go deep 
into the water, the sound attains a thunderous roar. 

But on a pebbly open beach we hear music of a less 
solemn kind. It is shriller and not so deep or full. As 
the waves advance we may catch the sharp and crackling 
sound of the stones as they are rolled over and against 
each other, or, lifted by the water, fall again with a short, 
angry note. 

The one is the deep and solemn diapason of the sea, 
the thunder of some mighty deep-toned orchestra; the 
other, less majestic, less awful, the sound of weaker in- 
struments. In one, the waters meet the opposing cliffs in 
mightiest conflict, giving forth their energy in dreadful 
power and awe; the other is the lashing of the angry waves 
on enemies well-nigh subdued, and over whom they reign 
triumphant. 
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But amid the vast tempestuous voices of the sea, there 
is one than which there is no grander, no more awe- 
inspiring, sound in Nature. It is the pitiless roar, the 
baffled cry, of a mighty wave as it rushes, with fearful 
force, into some cavern, where it becomes locked, and can 
only escape by retreating. Then the very earth appears 
to shake with agony; the water, caught as in a death-trap, 
gives out one solemn, all-powerful, sullen sound, too fearful 
to be borne. This is followed by a period of silence until 
the wave retires with fretful mutterings over its repulse. 
Again and again it returns to the attack, again and again 
to be driven back. 

On the sea, in its angry as in its peaceful moods, the 
sun pours down its brightest beams. The gentle waves, 
sparkling with a thousand facets, reflect its light; the 
raging foam, under its influence, becomes a dazzling white, 
and the spray shines forth clad in the blending tints of the 
rainbow. Nature then gives us her most beautiful aspects 
of the changing, restless world of water. But there is 
another which appeals far more to our sense of sadness and 
dreariness, which is very grand, but also very awful. 

The sky is overcast with heavy clouds; the wind is 
rushing along, charged with pelting rain. We wander 
along the high cliffs, which fall perpendicularly down to 
the boiling surf below; we hear the thunder tones of the 
sea in chorus with the sounds of tumultuous wind and rain. 

Suddenly a glare lights up the gloom, followed almost 
instantly by peal on peal of thunder; the very elements 
seem to have met in awful combat—sky answering to sea, 
and sea tosky. Our feet sink into the oozy, slippery turf; 
we run some risk of a sudden gust catching us unawares 
and hurling us to the ground. or possibly carrying us below. 
We look down, and see a pitiless war raging around the 
coast ; we look up, and see only the grey scud flying above 
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us, and feel the cold rain beating on our faces. We cannot 
see far, for the rain has cast a gauzy mantle around us. 
We hear only the booming and echoing sounds of Nature 
at war, the occasional shrill ery of some distressed sea bird, 
or the bleating of a solitary mountain sheep. Our sense of 
desolation is complete. We would fain hurry away, but 
the scene has a weird fascination for us; we feel the wild 
warring of the lifeless elements to be strangely exhilarating. 
We pursue our course, for it is not every day that we may 
come in touch with Nature so transfigured. The impres- 
sions we receive at such times sink deeper and last longer 
than others less awful. We would not willingly miss an 
experience which we may often recall in after years, per- 
haps not without a shudder, but at the same time with a 
grateful consciousness that we saw then a little further 
into Nature’s wonderful way of working than we had done 
before. We become conscious of the completing of a cycle, 
a course constantly being followed along innumerable 
paths, in the working out of Nature’s laws. We see the 
child Rain, returning from its long, mysterious journey, 
again to rejoin the parent Sea, each performing its own 
task pitilessly and unrelentingly, but surely; heeding no 
more the drowning mariner than the hard overhanging 
cliff on which we stand. And yet both owe their present 
awful aspect to the silent but powerful influence of that 
luminary now hidden from our sight! 

There are conditions, I suppose, under which each sym- 
pathetic soul feels compelled to form a philosophy of its 
own; it may be, perhaps, too deep for words. But that 
we may be content to leave for the hidden chambers of 
the heart, if only we can grasp one truth as we listen to 
the message of the sea. 

The rain ceases; the wind, having spent its energy, now 
fans our faces with a touch of refreshing gentleness. The 
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clouds break up as evening approaches; the turmoil and 
fury of the sea give place to broken mutterings, as of a 
weary child. 

On the horizon the sun suddenly shines forth in all the 
brilliancy of sunset, as though he wished to look on the 
wreckage of the day’s storm. A long band of splendour, 
“which burns like gold and bathes like blood,”* lies be- 
neath him on the sea; the rocks shine out like masses of 
molten metal ; and sea and sky and land join in one resplen- 
dent evensong of colour. The eye of Day then slowly 
closes ; the pall of Night gathers round; mystery clothes 
all things in uncertain forms; the dying light dims our 
sense of sight ; and now only our memories may recall the 
glorious things we have seen. 

But we still hear the waves breaking with gentle mur- 
murs on the beach, “like the hand of a harpist laid on 
the shore as a lyre,” as Swinburne says. 

Again and again the same sighing, the same tinkling 
sounds float to us from the bay, only a few yards from our 
door. At last, unwillingly, we turn away and bid good- 
night to those varied and impressive voices of the sea 
and the shore. 








*Ruskin, “‘ Modern Painters,” 
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MORE SILLY STORIES ABOUT SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


BY JAMES T. FOARD. 


T were a nice question to determine whether good hus- 
bandry were best shown by attention to crops or 
weeds—in ploughing land or cleansing it. Weeds thrive 
so fast and grow so luxuriantly that it needs all the industry 
of the farmer to secure fair play and freedom for his best 
produce. Thus is it in the fields of literature. Further 
progress may be hard to compass, but the rooting out of 
error is much harder. To keep down tangled under- 
growth and mischievous parasitic vegetation of every kind 
tasks the resources and watchfulness of the most vigilant. 
For instance, the falsehood and fiction which seems ever 
accumulating about the name and memory of Shakespeare 
is out of all ratio and proportion to the increase of actual 
fact. We are thus in the condition of possessing a noble 
estate and heritage, the bequest of prior ages, which now 
is overrun, “a rank unweeded garden,” with bramble, 
briars, and bracken. Its wood is dwarfed by the under- 
wood. Its trees cannot be discerned for the noxious 
growths which rankly thrive and prey and feed on their 
wholesome life. 
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To drop all metaphor and illustration, which, as Horace 
has pointed out,* is often a process of clearing by cloud- 
ing, the story of the national poet’s life, as handed down 
by nominally reputable and careful biographers, so meagre 
in its facts, has come at last to be like Jack Falstaff’s 
meal, a poor halfpennyworth of bread to an intolerable 
quantity of sack. It has the quality of fluidity without 
any solid to sustain it. It assumes the aspect of pleasant 
narrative, fanciful embellishment, ingenious conjecture— 
everything, indeed, but history. It is fast becoming mere 
fossilised fiction, falsehood, and folly. The various in- 
genious forgeries of modern commentators, especially of 
Mr. J. Payne Collier, the carelessness and indifference of 
successive editors—or, shall we say, their idleness and 
ignorance? have, indeed, made it all but impossible to 
distinguish in the poet’s real life what is, and what is not. 

And the notable suggestion that the poet Shakespeare 
wrote nothing, but that some other man calling himself 
Shakespeare produced everything, seems the easiest outlet 
from an embarrassing situation. 

The classes of error and fiction clustering about his life 
and works are so various, so complex, so rank in growth 
that it seems difficult to arrange or classify them with 
exactitude. On a prior occasion I dwelt on some of the 
apocryphal incidents which had become attached like 
burrs to the poet’s life. The story of his being the son of 
a butcher, as told by old Aubrey, the maggotty headed, 
and of his killing his calves in true theatrical style,t with 
Homeric dignity and perhaps to the accompaniment of 
slow music, I showed was due to that rambling old gentle- 
man’s invention, and that Malone’s deduction as to Henry 
VI. in the illustration used by the poet— 





* ‘Nil agit exemplum, litem quod lite resolvet.”—Sat. III, 103, 
t “When he killed a calf he would do it in a high style and make a speech.” 
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And as the butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays— 

which he thought confirmed Aubrey, was but another 
instance of the natural accretion of error; as indeed was 
that which suggested that the passage in Hamlet, “ There's 
a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them as we 
may,’ first indicated by Capell, was due to the practice 
the poet had in shaping his father’s skewers. These 
asserted facts were pointed out as being impossible and 
preposterous in origin, and even more preposterous in 
aspect and acceptance to a race with any sense of humour 
in its composition. The comparatively modern and wholly 
discredited story, discredited by its alleged or imputed 
narrator, of his holding horses, and of his keeping a livery 
stables, and many others, English and foreign, together 
with the native or Celtic-American falsehoods—viz., that 
he forged fictitious pedigrees, was a usurer, a drunkard, 
and a cruel husband, I also attempted to expose. I now 
propose to deal with some others—viz., that he died from 
the effects of a drinking bout; that he was a poacher and 
stole Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer; that he was the father de 
facto but not de jure of Sir William Davenant; that he 
wrote many plays not inserted in the folio of 1623, and 
which he certainly had no hand in, and that he did not 
write many others which he with justice might have 
claimed ; that he came to London in Lord Leicester’s com- 
pany as a strolling player, and received his first lessons 
and tuition in playwriting from Robert Wilson,* who 
must have left his grave to instruct him; and many other 
pleasing and fantastic incidents asserted by modern reck- 
less biographers as solemn truths and authentic facts. 
The ground to be covered is of large area, and at some of 
these episodes, especially with those depending on forged 





* F. G. Fleay, ‘‘The Life and Works of Shakespeare,” 1886, pp. 12 and 75. 
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documents and fabulous MSS., foisted on the public to 
support ‘‘new facts,’ and “further particulars,” and 
alleged discoveries, I can in the space at my disposal only 
glance incidentally. 

Whence do we derive some of our most respected and 
all but undisputed though erroneous beliefs? How and 
why? And what is their value in part or at all, assessed 
by rational men? This we certainly ought to try to ascer- 
tain, inquiring in no sceptical or carping spirit, but 
applying the reasonable laws of evidence, and testing by 
inherent probability the so-called traditional testimony 
offered us, which often, after all, is little more than the 
fanciful conjecture of ignorant and credulous people when 
dealing with the unknown, or with wholly problematic 
history. 

The earliest recorded tradition, and one of the most 
solidly founded, adverse to the poet’s credit and reputation 
as a citizen, was noted down practically fifty years after his 
death. The testimony of his contemporaries, after the 
first malicious mists of envy and rivalry had cleared away, 
was uniformly generous, kindly, and eminently favourable. 
That offered by his co-partners and fellows in business, by 
his rival Ben Jonson 





a man not overgiven to praise of 
others and by no means charitable in his judgments—are 
all of the same complexion. They in effect declare that 
his life was without stain. That he was gentle Shake- 
speare ; “his demeanour no less civil than he excellent 
in the quality he professes ;” his conduct marked “ by up- 
rightness of dealing which argues his honesty and his 
facetious grace in writing that approves his art.” He was 
described as the “silver tongued Melicert,” with the 
‘‘honied muse ;” and it is written that his partners, from 
love, “only to keep the memory of so worthy a friend 
and fellow alive as was our Shakespeare,” published his 
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plays. “. . . who, as he was a happy imitator of 
nature, was a most gentle expresser of it ;” other epithets 
addressed to him being “soul of the age, the applause, 
delight, the wonder of our stage;” “ Shakespeare of the 
” “sweet swan of Avon,” etc. 

In or about 1662 the newly-inducted Vicar of Stratford- 


on-Avon, a stranger to the town, and promoted to his 


honey flowing vein, 


benefice in that year, set down in a notebook, still pre- 
served, as much of ill-natured gossip as he could discover 
about a dead play-actor, who was anathema to the wnco’ 
guid, and who had gone to his last rest some forty-six 
years before, and was buried in Stratford Church. This 
player had been guilty of making a fortune, had dared to 
live in one of the best houses in the town, had married his 
daughter to a prosperous local doctor, and had had the 
unconscionable audacity to live reputably, to die respec- 
tably and respected, and leave a good name behind him. 
This is what the Rev. John Ward, M.A., wrote :— 
“Shakespeare had but two daughters, one whereof Mr. 
Hall, the physician, married. . . . In his elder days 
he lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with two 
plays every year; and for that had an allowance so large 
that he spent at the rate of a thousand a year, as I have 
heard. . . . Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson 
had a merry meeting, and, it seems, drank too hard; for 
Shakespeare died of a fever there contracted.” This was 
written between February, 1661 and April 25, 1663. The 
“it seems” of Mr. Ward, which is thus declared to be 
mere inference, is, as we know, false, and it is certainly 
malicious. ‘A fever consequent on a drinking bout” 
(which never took place, or Jonson would have recorded it) 
is not a creditable death for a country gentleman of a 
thousand a year. Beside which, the poet had been ailing, 
not impossibly from typhoid, early in the year. 
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There is a second clerical reference in the gestimony of 
the Rev. Richard Davies, as glossary on some remarks 
made by the Rev. William Fulman, contained in a MS. 
still preserved at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The 
Rev. William had written, “‘ William Shakespeare was born 
at Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, about 1563-4,” 
The Rev. Richard Davies added to this entry, “Much 
given to all unluckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, 
particularly from Sir (Thomas) Lucy, who had him oft 
whipped, and sometimes imprisoned, and at last made him 
fly his native county, to his great advancement. But his 
revenge was so great that he is his Justice Clodpate, and 
calls him a great name, and that in allusion to his name 
bore three louses rampant [it was twelve white luces, 
we know] for his arms. He died a Papist.” 

Now we know that Shakespeare had no Justice Clod- 
pate, and that Sir Thomas Lucy, if satirised at all, was 
lampooned as Shallow, and that there were no three 
louses rampant. But we gather from this of what 
materials tradition, so called, is formed. There is usually 
a nucleus of truth; but the additions of ill-natured 
gossip and malevolence by mean-minded men make it 
difficult to discover the kernel concealed in the shell. It 
is certain Shakespeare was never “often whipped,” and as 
positively never “imprisoned,” as both these unpleasant 
incidents, if remotely based on fact, would have been 
well used as means of detraction by his envious rivals. 
A Mr. Dowdall, who visited Stratford in 1693, has left a 
MS. narrative of the visit, and carefully noted the tomb, 
the inscription, and the curse therein comprised on those 
“that move my bones.” He adds that the clerk* that showed 
him the church is above eighty years old. He says “that 
this Shakespeare was formerly in this town bound appren- 





* Mr. William Castle, parish clerk and sexton. 
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tice to a butcher, but that he ran from his master to 
London, and there was received into the playhouse as a 
servitor. . . . He was the best of his family. 

Not one, for fear of the curse abovesaid, dare touch his 
grave stone, though his wife and daughters did earnestly 
desire to be laid in the same grave with him.” Mrs. 
Shakespeare died in August, 1623; Mrs. Hall on the 11th 
of July, 1649. 

Here we see the origin of the fable that Shakespeare 
was a butcher, which Aubrey, on his visit—not improbably 
on visiting Stratford Church a few years before—probably 
acquired from the same person. 

Aubrey, in his MS. of “ Lives of Eminent Men,” wrote: 
“Mr. William Shakespeare was born at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in the county of Warwick. His father was a 
butcher, and I have been told heretofore by some of the 
neighbours that when he was a boy he exercised his 
father’s trade; but when he killed a calf he would do it in 
a high style, and make a speech. . . . This William, 
being inclined naturally to poetry and acting, came to 
London—I guess, about eighteen—and was an actor at 
one of the play-houses, and did act exceeding well. 

He was a handsome, well-shaped man, very good company, 
and of a very ready and pleasant, smooth wit.” 

This is the material part of his narrative, which wanders 
off to the gossip about the scurrilous lines written on 
John & Combe, and the original of Dogberry; and adds: 
“He was wont to go to his native county once a year,” 
which is opposed to the modern suggestion that he was 
estranged, and did not visit Stratford until the death of 
his son. Here there is a variation from the clerk or 
sexton’s suggestion that Shakespeare was apprenticed to a 
butcher, and ran away from his indentures, by the declara- 
tion that it was his father who was a butcher, which may 
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have originated in the circumstance that the house in 
Henley Street was, during the seventeenth century, 
occupied as a butcher's shop. 

It will be noticed that in these, the nearest contem- 
porary notices of the poet now extant, there is a possibility 
that the clerk of the parish church and the custodian of 
the grave was the one source from which Aubrey and the 
Vicar alike obtained their knowledge that Shakespeare’s 
father was a butcher. Rowe, his first biographer, in 1709, 
an accurate and veracious if not an industrious man, 
asserts :—“ This (his) family, as appears by the register and 
public writings relating to that town, were of good figure 
and fashion there, and are mentioned as gentlemen. His 
father, who was a considerable dealer in wool, had so large 
a family, ten children in all (eight really), that, though he 
was his eldest son, he could give him no better education 
than his own employment.” Here is specific information 
that the poet was the eldest of ten children, which is 
nearly accurate (there were eight), and that his father was 
a dealer in wool. 

These are, apart from the intrinsic testimony of his 
works, the only posthumous materials for the poet's life 
that are, or ever were, in our possession before Rowe pub- 
lished his biography as mentioned. Rowe, of himself, knew 
nothing. He declares in this life:—“ I must own a par- 
ticular obligation to Mr. Betterton, the actor, for the most 
considerable part of the passages relating to Shakespeare’s 
life which I have here transmitted to the public, his 
(Mr. Betterton’s) veneration for the memory of the poet 
having engaged him to make a journey into Warwickshire 
on purpose to gather up what remains he could of a name 
for which he had so great a value.” What Rowe professed 
to narrate was, therefore, what Betterton told him after 
this asserted visit to Stratford, nearly one hundred years 
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after the poet’s death. Be‘terton, whatever his aptitude 
for such investigation, had no especial sources of informa- 
tion. If he went at all—which is very doubtful indeed, as 
we shall see—he could only pick up such relics of local 
gossip, such scant offal of malice or rustic prejudice as 
could then have been raked up from the gutters. He 
had no capacity for archeological research or legal or 
antiquarian discovery. And Bowman, the actor, who lived 
with him, having married Betterton’s adopted daughter, 
Miss Watson, denied that the actor had ever visited Strat- 
ford; or, in the precise words of the antiquarian, Oldys, 
a truthful man, he (Bowman) was “ unwilling to allow that 
his lifelong associate and friend (Betterton) had ever 
undertaken such a journey.” 

Thus unluckily reputed truths are often dissipated 
when exposed to the simplest analysis. It is disputed on 
the best authority available at the time that Betterton 
ever went to Warwickshire. Thus the source—the fons et 
origo, as he (Rowe) declares of all his information—is 
tainted at its inception; and, as far as any precise details 
are concerned, we therefore may set it aside altogether. 

Now what are the principal facts, so-called, in reference 
to the poet, for which we are indebted to Rowe; and what 
is their probable value, no matter how he obtained or 
derived them ? 

That Shakespeare was bred for some time at a free 
school, where it is probable he acquired what Latin he 
was master of. Upon his “leaving school, he seems to 
have given entirely into that way of living which his 
father proposed to him, and thought fit to marry while he 
was yet very young.” He was received into the theatrical 
company then in being in a very mean rank, and Malone, 
whether guessing or from tradition so called, says, “his 
first office was that of call boy or prompter’s attendant.” 
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But Rowe is also responsible for the deer-stealing story, 
whether derived from Davies or otherwise, as the cause of 
Shakespeare’s migration to London, and as a variant to 
the Rev. Richard Davies’s narration. He writes thus: 
‘He [Shakespeare] had by a misfortune common enough 
to young fellows fallen into ill company, and amongst 
them some that made a frequent practice of deer stealing, 
engaged him more than once in robbing a park that 
belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. 
For this he was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely, and in order to revenge 
that ill-usage he made a ballad upon him,” which ballad 
is lost. 

Oldys the antiquarian, an exact and diligent recorder of 
facts, has supplied the words of this ballad, as handed 
down by tradition, and as obtained, according to Capell, 
from an old inhabitant of Tarbrick (a village in Warwick- 
shire) who was born during Shakespeare’s life. It is poor 
doggrel enough, and runs thus ;— 


A Parliament member,* a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scarecrow, at London an ass, 
If lousy is Lucy, as some folk miscall it, 
Then Lucy is lousy whatever befall it. &c. 

The joke of this as a satire is contained in the kindred 
and similar pronunciation of lousy and Lucy, but that it 
needed the genius of the poet to write such ribald, feeble, 
and doggrel lines—which make peace rhyme with ass— 
might be very well as a belief with some rustic Jones, who 





* De Quincey says that the phrase “ parliament member,” and indeed the whole of 
this, is much later than Shakespeare’s day, and is of the time of Charles II. Rowe could 
not trace or unearth a single line. Since his day, however, nearly twenty verses have 
strangely come to light. The first stanza was discovered by Oldys, who acquired it from 
a very aged gentleman fifty years later, and it was not published till seventy years after 
by Langbaine, in 1778. By and bye more verses appeared, and at last the whole long 
song of mamy quatrains, secreted curiously in a chest of drawers that once belonged 
to a Mrs. Dorothy Tayler, of Shottery, who died, aged 80, in 1778. This is Malone’s 
account, and he thought the whole a forgery, and so may we, 
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would fancy it more beautiful than Virgil, but is hardly 
useful in convincing us.* Here, however, we have what 
is of much more importance, an obvious nucleus of fact, 
feeding some so-called tradition, which cannot be alto- 
gether despised or set aside. 


Oldys is responsible for the scandalous story that the 
poet was the father of Sir William Davenant. “The poet 
in his journeys between London and Stratford often baited 
at the Crown Inn in Oxford, the landlady of which—Mrs. 
John Davenant—was of great beauty and sprightly wit. 
Young Will—afterwards Sir William—being met running 
home to see his godfather, Mr. Shakespeare,” as he told an 
old townsman, “was warned to be a good boy, but to have 
a care that he didn’t take God’s name in vain.” For this 
story Oldys vouched Pope as his authority, who cited 
Betterton as his informant, not a very satisfactory origin 
it must be confessed, especially at third hand. 

But this story, indirectly suggested, is to be found in 
Wood’s “ Athenz Oxonienses,”+ and as Wood was born 
in Oxford in 1632, this is a corroboration and something 
more, especially as Hearne also records it, and Wood 
points out that Robert Davenant, the eldest son of John, 
was a venerable doctor of divinity and very unlike Sir 
William, and the poet and dramatist of Charles II. himself 
always favoured the allegation, like Falconbridge, of his 
being a mischance, we must confess some belief in the 
story. Sir William, born in 1606, was of Falconbridge’s 





* It has been often pointed out that illustrations of vulgar venom are never wanting 
in popular remembrance of eminent people, but the truth was never more happily 
expressed than by De Quincey, when he wrote : “It is painful, indeed, and dishonourable 
to human nature, that whenever men of vulgar habits and of poor education wish to 
impress us with a feeling of respect for a man’s talents, they are sure to cite by way of 
evidence, some gross instance of his malignity.” 


t Vol. IIL, p, 802, Bliss’s Edition. 
5 
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temper, and might have addressed his elder brother Robert 
in the same words :— 


My father gave me honour, yours gave land. 
Now blesséd be the hour, by night or day. 
When I was got, Sir Richard was away.* 

These are the chief traditions to which we are entitled 
to give any weight in reference to our national dramatist’s 
biography. As I have already indicated, that of his having 
died in consequence of a drinking bout, rests, like the other 
silly story of the drinking match at Bidford, on one person’s 
testimony, and that person not likely to take a favourable 
view of a play actor’s life, and being no otherwise confirmed. 
But being in fact discredited by the certainty that the nar- 
rator was not in Stratford in 1616, it is really valueless, 
especially when we find that the will of Shakespeare was 
drawn up in January, though not signed until March 
25th, 1616, indicating both in its preparation as well as in a 
very marked manner in its signatures that the poet had 
been ill and had contemplated fatal consequences some 
time before he died. The date, altered from the 25th of 
January to the same date in March, the death not ensuing 
till April 23rd, showing that the testator must have been 
bed-ridden and most infirm, from the mortal illness of 
which he died, more than a month, which is necessarily 
inconsistent with the Rev. John Ward’s entry in his 
diary.t 

Now, it may seem absurd to treat as serious these float- 
ing items of gossip, which in the lapse of time, and in 
default of more exact information, have attached to the 
memory of the poet. But as being the nearest approach 








* Life of Sir Walter Scott, p. 605. 

+The valuelessness of Mr, Ward’s diary may be estimated by the entry that the 
treason with which Sir Walter Raleigh, Cobham, and Grey was charged was some talk 
they had in the Privy Council (of which Raleigh was not a member) about the Lady 
Arabella’s succession, while we know it was nothing of the kind, but for receiving 
bribes of Arenberg, 
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to contemporary history, however unsatisfactory their 
origin, we are bound to give them some weight. On the 
other hand, some of the most modern and diligent of the 
poet’s biographers, notably Mr. Halliwell Phillips, are in- 
clined to place a very high and, as I think, undue estimate 
on what they are pleased to call “ tradition,’ and treat 
these pseudo traditional anecdotes, irrespective of source 
or confirmation, or inherent probability, as facts. Tradi- 
tion—general reputation—is undeniably a sound source 
of information on occasion and within well-defined limits. 
But traditions—that is, reputed traditions—are various as 
the stars in the firmament, and are far more scintillating 
and nebulous. 

The tradition that a battle was fought, a man murdered, 
or a malefactor hanged at a particular spot is often accu- 
rate enough. The kernel of a truth is there until it 
becomes embellished and enlarged in narration, when 
error promptly steps in. Moreover, in such cases the 
simple nucleus of truth is confirmed subsequently by 
further facts. The discovery of weapons and bones, the 
traces of earthworks, give colour and strength to the local 
belief. But when we seek to discover between whom the 
battle was fought—Picts and Scots, Danes and Saxons, 
English and Welsh—and who were the victors, the tradi- 
tion often breaks down. Who were the victors, who the 
vanquished, depends much on locality. I found in Wales, 
near Machynlleth, a place where 300 Welsh defeated and 
put to flight more than 10,000 English under Edward I. 
This may have been the fact, but I am inclined to think 
that if the scene had been laid near Shrewsbury the facts 
would have appeared the other way. It is surprising how 
many battles have been won by the Irish—in Ireland ; and 
by the English everywhere, if we confine ourselves to our 
own annals. Thus, a principal fact may be true, and the 
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details surprisingly inaccurate. It may even be doubtful, 
when we try to fill in some particular of information, 
whether it was the man who murdered, or who was 
murdered, was hanged. At Joppa, fifty years after the 
tradition had been established that a whale swallowed 
Jonah, the difficulty which swallowed which, might I 
think, easily be overlooked. Thus, to bring this digression 
to an end, there may be, there was possibly, some feature 
of truth in the story of Sir William Davenant’s* 
paternity, as well as in the deer poaching or stealing 
rumour, as it is inaccurately called, for killing or 
carrying away deert was never stealing, which would 
have been felony, as they were ferw nature, while I reject 
the drinking bout story, the whippings and imprisonment, 
as being unsupported and added details disproved by 
inherent evidence, and the butcher’s son, and even the 
shaping of the skewers, and the killing of the calf in a 
high style and with a speech, and the verses on Sir 
Thomas Lucy, as discordantly and ridiculously improbable, 
and as being the precise kind of addition, indeed, which 
vulgar credulity would annex or invent, as well as being 
without confirmation and derived from wholly tainted 
sources. 

George Eliot has, in “Silas Marner,” depicted with admir- 
able minuteness and accuracy the growth oferrorin so-called 
tradition, among a rustic population, in the very county 
where Shakespeare was born. In the story, as the privi- 
leged reader knows, the poor solitary weaver is robbed of 
his hard-earned savings by Dunstan Cass, the ne’er-do-weel 
son of the village squire. On the very night of the robbery, 
or the following morning a flint and steel and tinder box were 





*Mrs. Davenport’s husband, however, never ceased to admire and honour her, and in 
his will expressly desired he should be ‘“‘ buried in the parish of St. Martin’s, in Oxford, 
as near my wife as the place will give leave, where she lieth.” 

t See Sir W. Scott’s Life and Diary, p. 682, 
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found by the deputy-chief constable, half sunk in mud in 
a ditch, at some distance from Marner’s house. The tinder- 
box was not known in the village, was not Marner’s, and 
was not claimed. It was therefore, presumably, a foreigner’s, 
or stranger’s. Now, a pedlar had called the night before 
at the public-house, who had carried a tinder-box to light 
his pipe. At once the association of this tinder-box with 
the robbery was complete. The pedlar was carrying a 
box of cutlery and jewellery, and at once popular imagina- 
tion, or what is in another form dignified as tradition, 
supplied all the details. The robber, it was at once dis- 
covered, for the popular imagination supplied the needed 
fiction, was a dark man, with curly black hair, a foreign 
complexion, and wearing large earrings in his ears. Un- 
luckily, here, there was no kernel of truth, save that 
Marner had been robbed, yet all the incidents of a pictu- 
resque, ornate, and pleasingly coherent story, saving this 
particular, had been supplied by local gossip, and had 
been accepted as veritable history. 

Why worry one’s-self about stories such as these, say 
indifferent and cynical critics, when they are little relied 
on, and, even if discredited, cannot now be wholly or satis- 
factorily disproved. Merely for this, that these falsehoods 
and inventions appear and reappear, in hundreds of various 
forms, in America and England, and are asserted and re- 
asserted as truths, and as items of authentic history. I 
have had occasion, during the present season, to refer to 
a book, recently published, professing to throw light on 
the hidden lives of Shakespeare and Bacon, by some 
person claiming respectability. In this work, carefully 
printed and most expensively published, various deduc- 
tions of an infamous kind, based on the old deer- 
poaching story, are boldly made. It is said that the fear 
of punishment for felony was the probable reason that the 
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poet did not revisit his native town for ten years ;* that 
deer-stealing was felony, and that the poet was liable to 
prosecution any time between 1587 and 1614, before the 
Star Chamber, with much similar nonsense, and that there 
were reasons for his engaging in other illegal and infamous 
pursuits to make money. This book is, of course, too silly 
and contemptible to be further noticed, but it indicates 
a method of biography, of modern times, which seems 
rather to aim at the dissemination of error than of truth, 
and yet is often honoured as honest, being in print. 

The Rev. Fredk. Gard Fleay offers even a more striking 
and flagrant instance, in his so-called “ Chronicle History 
of the Life and Works of William Shakespeare, Player, 
Poet, and Play-maker,” of this abuse of nominal history. 
He is sometimes taken seriously, and has even received 
commendation for his apt conjectures from Professor A. W. 
Ward, in his “Old English Plays ;” and has been cited by 
that gentleman for several apocryphal suggestions, and a 
long and imaginative dissertation on the date and author- 
ship of Doctor Faustus, which is only an amusing com- 
pilation of fiction and fact, just as if it were authentic. Mr. 
F. G. Fleay is a perfect past master of the tinder-box, flint 
and steel, construction of biography. He knows by intuition 
facts other men labour to discover and have never been 
able to ascertain. He knows that Shakespeare did not 
come to London as a servitor, or call boy, but that he 
came as a poor strolling player in Lord Leicester’s Com- 
pany. He knows that Shakespeare’s original tutor in 
dramatic composition was neither Marlowe, Peele, nor 
Greene, but Robert Wilson, one of Lord Leicester's players, 
named in the Licence of May 10, 1574. The fact that this 
Robert Wilson died in January, 1577, and that his will 





* Dr. Drake suggests, as Aubrey did, that he visited Stratford often, and probably once 
ayear. Mr. Fleay says that ‘‘ from 1587 to 1597 we have no evidence that Shakespeare 
was in Stratford or even saw his wife,’ and we may add, or until he died in 1616 either. 
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was proved on the Ist of February of the same year, is no 
difficulty with Mr, Fleay. A tutor who came from the 
dead in 1589 would undoubtedly have been the best of all 
teachers.* In like manner, and with equal certainty, Mr. 
Fleay knows that Marlowe was not connected in any way 
with Lord Strange’s Company, although the manuscripts of 
nearly all his plays—if not all—were in their hands, and 
were held as their sole property, and were played by them 
for many years after. In fact, Marlowe wrote for them 
until he died, and his copies, or his copyrights as we should 
call them, were vested wholly in the aforesaid Lord 
Strange’s Company, in its various changes as Essex’s, 
Hunsdon’s, the Lord Chamberlain’s, and the King’s—in 
all their various changes of patronage being the company 
with which Shakespeare was associated, so far as we know, 
from the time he arrived in London. 

It is, in fact, from reckless declarations of this kind that 
further and further accretions of error, like the earrings, 
the black curly hair, and the foreign tongue, as well as the 
sorrows of Silas Marner, are begotten from the tinder-box. 
Mr. Fleay guesses from Meres that “ Love’s Labour’s Won” 
must have been written about the same time as “ Love's 
Labour's Lost,” and that Shakespeare, after being estranged 
from his family for ten years, renewed his relations with 
them in 1597. This, again, is not knowledge, but inspiration. 
No one else knows now, save this acute commentator, which 
play was originally called “ Love’s Labour's Won” out of the 
thirty-six plays assigned to the poet. Hunter thinks it 





* We can, perhaps, trace the origin of Mr, Fleay’s bold inaccuracy in Knight's 
Biography. Mr, Knight has written: ‘Robert Wilson, the fifth on the list, viz., the 
forged and fictitious list of Collier, of the shareholders in the Blackfriars Play House, 
1589, was a person of great celebrity. He was among the first of the Queen’s sworn 
servants in 1583. His reputation was long enduring as an actor in a very peculiar vein. 
Howes describes him as of a quick, delicate, refined,fextemporal wit.” Here is the source 
of Mr. Fleay’s inspiration. He was witty ; he was an experienced actor; therefore he 
was Shakespeare’s tutor. A good guess. Unluckily, the man was dead and buried, and 
was only resuscitated by Collier in 1831, when he forged his name as the fifth shareholder. 
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was “The Tempest.” Dr. Farmer considered it was “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well;” and other guesses have been made 
that it was “ Much Ado about Nothing ;” but this imagina- 
tive biographer alone settles it. It may have been some 
play, now lost, like those which were destroyed by War- 
burton’s cook. And still Mr. Fleay is the only inspired 
biographer who can nominate the play, and when it was 
composed, with infallibility. 

I do not, while repudiating these foundationless and 
reckless assertions of modern times, deny the scintilla of 
truth in the deer-poaching incident, or the Davenant 
scandal, or even that the father of the poet, John Shake- 
speare, may (although a dealer in wool and a glover, as 
would appear by certain bills of his and accounts unearthed 
in the Stratford Court of Record) have also, as a trader 
in a county town, purchased beasts. It may be admitted 
that there is as little warranty of strict proof for Aubrey’s 
and Malone’s respective statements that the poet had been 
a schoolmaster, and in an attorney’s office ; but these latter 
propositions, especially the last, are inherently more pro- 
bable. If this is not morally and definitely established by 
the fact of the poet’s legal knowledge, his minute and 
varied use of technical legal phrases, which he invariably 
employs with accuracy, coupled with the emphatic declara- 
tion of Mr. Rushton and Lord Chief Justice Campbell, 
might be allowed to confirm it. The deer-poaching inci- 
dent similarly is sanctioned if not sustained by the 
poet himself, indirectly it is true, but not less obviously. 
Thus, in the 1602 quarto edition of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” Shallow says, “ You have hurt 
my keeper, killed my dogs, stolen my deer.” In the 1623 
folio edition, presumedly from the author's own acting 
copy (though probably loosely transcribed, and never cor- 
rected or edited with a view to publication), the poet 
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takes the trouble to amend and rectify these phrases; and 
the charge stands thus—‘‘ You have beaten my men, killed 
my deer, and broken open my lodge.” This emendation 
justifies the trespass and denies the felony. It is possible 
that the poet, by his not too flattering portrait of Sir 
Thomas as Justice Shallow, admitted the last form of the 
offence, and acquiesced in it, as deer were not the objects of 
larceny. He undoubtedly refers to and describes Justice 
Robert Shallow, Esquire, and coram, Custos Rotuloruwm, 
Custolorum, who writes himself Armiger, with bitter- 
ness, as “A man made after supper of a cheeseparing,” 
the very genius of famine and lecherous as a monkey, and 
now he has land and beefs, with a dozen white luces on 
his coat,” Evans declaring that the dozen white louses do 
become an old coat well in the “Merry Wives,’ thus 
determining that the local pronunciation of the fresh- 
water luce was “loose,” and that the familiar insect had 
the same name as well as the original of the poet's satire, 
and that they (the squire, the bug, and the fish) were all 
looses in the plural. 

About this story a number of details clustered early in 
the eighteenth century, viz., that the poet who had penned 
“at home a poor scarecrow, in London an ass,” had also 
written many verses which he had affixed “to several of Sir 
Thomas’s park gates,” and the Rev. Joshua Barnes, the 
professor of Greek at the University of Cambridge, un- 
earthed two more verses of the precious Shakespearean 
ballad :-— 

Sir Thomas was too covetous 

To covet so much deer, 

When horns enough upon his head 

Most plainly did appear. 
Which, with another verse not less execrable and out- 
rageous, together with the suggestion that a lawyer at 


Warwick was instructed to proceed against the bard, may 
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be all summarily dismissed to the limbo of forgotten 
things, as among the thousand and one silly stories about 
Shakespeare. 

At this point it may be briefly noted that night or day 
poaching by unlawfully entering a park and killing deer 
either by day or night was a misdemeanour punishable by 
imprisonment under the 5 Eliz., c. 21, s. 3, with a forfeit 
of treble damages, and power to compel recognisances for 
future good behaviour. But this only applied to an 
enclosed deer park which was such a park in 1564, and a 
subsequent statute was passed in the time of James to 
deal with grounds so enclosed, after the passing of the 
prior Act. As Charlecote was not a deer park in 1564, 
nor an enclosed ground royally licensed, it may be seen 
that the additions of irresponsible gossip, as to the libel 
and the gates, as to its being Charlecote or Fulbrooke, as 
was suggested by Ireland, present difficulties which dis- 
credit all incidents save the bare facts I have admitted. 

Let me deal briefly with the suggestion that he had 
been in a lawyer’s office, and was not a butcher's appren- 
tice, and that Marlowe was his art master and instructor, 
aud not Robert Wilson, by reference to Robert Green’s 
pamphlets, ‘“ Perimedes,” 1588; ‘ Menaphon,” 1589 ; 
“The Farewell to Folly,” second edition, 1590 or 1591 ;* 
and “ The Groatsworth of Wit,” 1592. 

As early as the first of these dates—viz., 1588—Greene, 
who had been playwright for the company in which 
Shakespeare was then enlisted, made an attack on both 
Marlowe and his pupil, William Shakespeare. He assailed 
the Art master as the “Atheist Tamburlan,’ Marlowe 
being a free thinker, and the young dramatist as his dis- 





* The “‘ Farewell to Folly” was first entered on the Stationers’ Register, 11th of June, 
1587 (St. R, Vol. I1., 471), but inasmuch as it refers to the “‘ Mourning Garment,” issued 
in November, 1590, it must have been deferred, or there must have been a second issue 
after that date. 
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ciple and as of Marlowe’s or Merlin’s race, Marlowe being 
often called Merlin. He reviles him as one ‘“‘ who sets the end 
of scholarism in an English blank verse” and as afflicted with 
“the humour of anovice.” The following year this attack 
was pursued with greater vigour and more venom in “ The 
Farewell to Folly.” In “ Menaphon” (1589) he lampoons 
Marlowe, whom he had assailed before, as “the cobbler’s 
eldest son (his father was a shoemaker and parish clerk 
at Canterbury), and Shakespeare is impeached as his 
“mechanical mate,” who imitated his idiot Art master, 
viz., Marlowe (Shakespeare had no degree, and this is a 
sneer at that fact) “in the swelling bombast of a bragging 
blank verse,” or “the spacious volubility of a drumming 
decasyllibon.” That this was Shakespeare and no other, 
and that Nash, who penned it for Greene, did not know or 
believe him a butcher's son* is proved by this attack, which 
was virulent as malice could suggest. It charges the poet 
“that he left the trade of noverint (or lawyer), whereto 
he was born, that he had enriched himself with phrases 
from the translation of Seneca, his ten plays,+ and that he 
could afford you whole Hamlets of tragical speeches— 
proof that he was identified with Hamlet, which as “The 
Revenge of Hamlet,” named after the poet’s only son, then 
alive, was already in existence. In 1592 this was followed 
up more vindictively, and in greater detail. ‘Trust them 
not [i.e., the players], for there is an upstart crow, beauti- 
fied with our feathers, that with his tyger’s heart, wrapt in 
a player’s hide [a burlesque of the line in “Henry VI.”], 


* Unless the phrase “‘ kilcow conceit” is maliciously aimed at him 


+Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet” gives evidence of the author’s familiarity with the 
“ Agamemnon” of Seneca not to be found in any of the later plays. The phrase 
** Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast,” Act II,, is from the “‘ Hippolytus,” the reference 
to ‘‘o’ertopping old Pelion,” Act V., and ‘“ making Ossa like a wart,” is much akin to 
“the mountainous Ossa stood on top of Pelion,” from the *‘ Agamemnon.” Other terms, 
such as “‘ peasant slave,” ‘‘ Pyrrhus’ bloody sword,” ‘‘the rugged Pyrrhus,” ‘‘incestuous 
pleasures,” are almost identical in language with lines in the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” This was 
Seneca, “let blood drop by drop, line by line, and page by page,” as suggested by Nash, 
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supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse 
as the best of you, and being an absolute Johannes 
Factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shakescene in a 
country.” Here is a volume of history, authentic history, 
in little, which at once and completely disposes of the 
butcher and many other silly stories as not being known 
to his contemporaries and enemies, who had all the 
gossip of a playhouse at command. 

Will you permit me here, to couple together some 
other random and ridiculous fables equally deserving 
honest oblivion, some ancient, some modern, like the 
authorised hymns ?—viz., that Shakespeare after leaving 
Stratford in or about 1585 and the birth of his twin 
children, did not return, and was estranged from his wife 
and in disgrace with his family* until the death of his son, 
Hamnet or Hamlet, in his twelfth year, viz., August 5th, 
1596. That Shakespeare borrowed “ Macbeth” from 
Middleton’s “ Witch,” and that ‘“‘ Julius Cesar” was copied 
from the Earl of Sterling’s play, published long after. 
That Kyd wrote the “Taming of a Shrew,” in 1589, 
and Lodge rewrote it in 1596. That Shakespeare was not 
“the pleasant Willy” of Spenser's “Tears of the Muses,” 
but that these were either John Lily or Richard Tarleton. 
That John a Combe means “ John has come,’ and is a pro- 
vincialism, and that Shakespeare did not write ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” because it has no patois and there is an entire 
absence of purely Warwickshire words and idioms,; and 
the poet could only have written in the Warwickshire 
patois, whatever that might be. That Robert Wilson was 
Shakespeare’s tutor and coadjutor in comedy and Peele in 





* Fleay, pp, 29, 30, 89, 128, Suggested apocryphally by De Quincey, “‘ Encylopedia 
Britannica,” eighth edition, 1837. Thus, ‘‘after four years conjugal discord he resolved 


on the plan of solitary emigration to the Metropolis.” Pure fiction. 
+ Mr, Burr, of Washington, in “ Shakspereana,” 
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tragedy,* and that Kyd was Shakespeare’s model in 
tragedy, and that “Hamlet” was written by Kyd and the 
“Taming of a Shrew” by Lodge.t That Shakespeare and 
Bacon were close allies and friends. That Shakespeare 
committed felony by stealing deer, and might be punished 
in the Star Chamber. That he was lame and club-footed,+ 
and that the words “first heir of his invention ” meant that 
he had never written anything poetic or dramatic before, and 
that therefore he composed the love story of “ Romeo and 
Juliet” when he was 33, and the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” when he was more than 30. That his plays, as 
Charles Lamb§ thought, were never intended to be acted, 
and other vagaries of the imagination of this kind. 

But these more or less baseless errors concerning the 
poet and his life, many of them founded on ready lies of 
practised liars, are by no means the most serious of the 
accumulated misapprehensions and blunders, or, in other 
words, silly stories, which have overgrown and in part 
concealed the poet’s memory. 

During the past one hundred and twenty years there 
have arisen two or three species of mischievous parasites, 
more noxious than the lying literary louse or locust, in the 
form of egg-laying caterpillars or book worms, who have 
deposited their spurious offspring of baleful origin and 
inimical life broadcast in all Shakesperian literature. 
The first and most egregious offender in this noxious 
industry was the notorious forger, William Henry Ireland 
(a person of doubtful honesty and reputation, the son of 
one Samuel Henry Ireland, an engraver), who commenced 
his literary falsifications, so far as we know, in 1794, when 





* Fleay, pp. 12, 13, and 26, 
t Id., p, 119, 
t The Rev. William Harness, M,A., “ Life of Shakespeare.” 


§ Lamb said ‘‘they were less calculated than any other dramatic plays for dramatic 
representation,” 
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hewas under twenty. This was by a spurious deed purporting 
to be made between Shakespeare and his partner, Heming, 
based on and copied from an authentic original of 1612, 
which had been printed in facsimile by Steevens. Before 
the February of the following year this juvenile mis- 
creant had contrived to discover a so-called Confession 
of Faith made by John Shakespeare, which Boswell fell 
on his knees before and kissed devoutly, as well as 
various other documents of interest concerning the poet, 
which were at once exhibited to the public in Norfolk 
Street, Strand. 

It was further announced that this Confession of Faith of 
John Shakespeare, which was in the nature of a will, had 
been found in 1770 by a master bricklayer named Moseley 
concealed between the rafters and the tiling of a house in 
which Shakespeare was by tradition alleged to have been 
born. This precious document covered six pages of manu- 
script, and contained a number of clauses, numbered to 14, 
and, shortly, was to the effect that John Shakespeare was a 
Papist, and died in the Roman Catholic faith. Malone at 
once accepted this pitiful fabrication as genuine, and 
printed it in 1790 in his edition of Shakespeare’s plays; 
and Parr, Dr. Joseph Warton, Boaden, Paley, Valpy, Croft, 
Pye, and Heard were among the believers. But in 1796 
Malone made a recantation, and confessed he had been 
misled. But long before Malone’s recantation, a fine crop of 
other forgeries had appeared, bearing on Shakespeare’s life 
and history—letters from Lord Southampton to the poet, 
and from the poet to his Lordship; receipts and payments 
by Heming and Condell; letters from Queen Elizabeth 
to Shakespeare; from Shakespeare to Ann Hathaway; 
verses addressed to the same lady as Anna Hatherway ; 
agreements between Shakespeare and Lowin, the actor, 
and between W.S. and Henry Condell; with other mis- 
cellaneous lots, some nineteen or twenty in number. 
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These invaluable memorials of a hitherto mysterious 
life were subsequently given to the world December 24th, 
1795; and in the following year (1796) Malone, one of the 
most zealous, indefatigable, and honest of Shakesperian 
students, published a volume called “An Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of Certain Miscellaneous Papers,” in 
which he exposed these various clumsy forgeries—exposed 
them fully and fatally. But notwithstanding this absolute 
proof of what we now know were Ireland’s forgeries (on 
his own confession), in the following year (1797) there 
appeared a defence, assailing Malone in no measured terms, 
which was called “ An Apology for the Believers in these 
Preposterous MSS.,” but which savoured more of animosity 
and assassination than apology. This was followed, two 
years after (1799), by another volume, called ‘‘ A Supple- 
mental Apology,” by George Chalmers, F.S., which also 
was an equal misnomer, and displayed a very considerable 
amount of misdirected and malicious industry and erudi- 
tion, and formed a renewed and aggravated assault ; and 
this in spite of the fact that William Henry Ireland had 
published his recantation before the end of 1796. 

Among these miscellaneous forged documents, were 
included letters, receipts, and papers (beyond the Confes- 
sion of Faith mentioned), and also what purported to be the 
tragedy of “ King Lear” in the poet’s own handwriting, a 
fragment of “ Hamlet,” and an unpublished and unknown 
play, “ Vortigern ”—all intended to be received as genuine 
remains, in elucidation of the great author’s life, to irradiate 
what was obscure, illumine what was dark, and dispel 
what was mysterious. We now know that these clumsy 
deceptions were framed by William Henry Ireland, 
assisted, perhaps, or possibly, by his reputed father, 
Samuel Henry Ireland, the engraver and fabricator of 
some original Hogarth drawings. 
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Of course, forgeries of other authors, ancient and modern, 
to the discredit of humanity be it said, have often been 
disseminated and detected. Muretas deceived Scaliger 
by a dramatic poem, said to be by one Trabeas. Nodot, a 
Frenchman, in 1693, pretended to discover a tragedy of 
Petronius. At Venice, in 1738, a fictitious manuscript im- 
puted to Catullus, was foisted on the critical public by 
one Corrdim. Ossian was in like manner palmed off by 
James Macpherson; the poems of the fabulous monk Rowley 
by young Chatterton ; Lauder, a Scotchman, similarly put 
forward fraudulent poems as by Milton. William Rufus 
Chetwood, an Irish bookseller, of great industry, who had 
been a prompter on the stage, published in the British 
Theatre, Dublin, a large number of Shakesperian quarto 
plays, as having been seen by him, but only in his 
mind’s eye, it is to be regretted. Among these were “The 
Tempest,” of an edition of 1595; a “Romeo and Juliet,” of 
1593; “Henry VIIIL.,” of 1597; a “Hamlet,” of 1599; a 
“Timon of Athens,” of 1604; all, as we know, impossible 
dates, the first authentic ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” being 1597, 
and no quarto of the “Tempest” being known. 

But if these various fabrications have led to abundant 
error and misconception, having been received for a time 
in good faith and reproduced in different forms, much 
worse remains behind. 

Mr. John Payne Collier, a very eminent Shakesperian 
scholar, energetic and gifted, and in private life most 
reputable and respected, entered on a career of forgeries 
in connection with Shakespeare extending from 1831 
almost to his death in 1883. He was born in 1789, and 
was consequently more than 40 when he entered on this 
new life of despicable literary deceit. He was the son of 
a reporter in the House of Commons, and himself, at first 
a reporter in the Gallery, then entered at the Bar, but did 
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not practise; and in 1819 published a volume of criti- 
cisms on some of its members under the pseudo title 
of “Amicus Curie,’ which were republished from the 
Examiner of 1818, he having bade good-bye to the Bar in 
1815, for to his ethereal soul “the endless labyrinth of 
tangled law” was “an insult and outrage.” 

In 1820 he published the Poetical Decameron, and in 
1831 “ A History of Dramatic Poetry,” in 3 volumes, of con- 
siderable merit, containing much useful information never 
before garnered. But, unluckily, the temptation to excel 
and of achieving notoriety and fame at a bound were too 
great; and in Vol. L., at p. 297 of the work, there occurs 
the first of his known efforts to transcend other inquirers 
in the same field, in the form of an alleged petition of the 
owners and players of the Blackfriars Theatre, including 
the name of Shakespeare as the fifth petitioner on the list, 
which was a complete fabrication and silly story, but 
which passed muster and took in the world for nearly 
thirty years, not being until 1858 or 1859 even suspected. 
There was also a petition from the inhabitants of the 
Blackfriars, of even date, equally spurious and fraudulent, 
and not less misleading and mischievous. 

This, unluckily, was but the commencement of Mr. Col- 
lier’s misdemeanours. This, “and his otherwise busy, useful, 
meritorious life, indicating wonderful diligence, knowledge, 
and acumen” (in Mr. Furnival’s words), being discredited 
from time to time in all sorts of directions—by papers in 
the “ Archzeologia,” containing revelations about Sir Walter 
Raleigh; by the means of fictitious MSS. inserted among 
the valuable papers in Bridgewater House, in the State 
Paper Office, or interpolated amoug the Dulwich Papers, 
and announced to the world in an edition of Shakespeare 
in several volumes; in small books setting forth “ New 
Facts” (1835), “New Particulars” (1836), ‘‘ Further Par- 

6 
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ticulars” (1839), and “ Notes and Emendations ” (1853)— 
contrived to distribute these illusory facts up and down. 
These devices, unluckily, poisoned the fountains of 
knowledge at their source, Lord Campbell, Mr. Knight, 
Gervinus, Ulrici, Karl Else, Dyce, Hunter, De Quincey, 
Staunton, and many other editors and commentators being 
hopelessly misled. Thus Mr. Knight, in his Biography, 
places reliance on Shakespeare’s residence in Blackfriars 
in 1609, and his assessment there for the poor, based on 
one of Collier’s forgeries.* So also he relies on the 
circumstance, set forth in another forgery, that Shake- 
speare as early as 1589 was a shareholder in this very 
Queen’s Company of players, with other adventurers, his 
name standing twelfth, with Kemp and Armyn below 
him in the list.t Again, he relies on an assertion 
made in a spurious letter, of the date of 1608, from Lord 
Southampton to the Earl of Ellesmere, that Shakespeare 
and Burbage were of the same county,} this letter 
having been foisted into the Bridgewater MSS., to which 
Mr. Collier was allowed access. Lord Campbell also 
acquiesced in the view that “ Othello” was played at Hare- 
field in 1602 (the seat of Sir Thomas Egerton, afterwards 
the Earl of Ellesmere), based on another forgery inter- 
polated in the same archives, and published as genuine in 
the Egerton Papers by the Shakespeare Society. This 
was adopted by Lord Campbell in his “Lives of the 
Chancellors” as an accepted fact, to the corruption of a 
book in which accuracy “was to be the chief merit.” 
Thus error based upon error, Ossa upon Pelion, has 
been piled up. The most honest editors and critics have 


* Knight (p. 281) citing Memoirs of Alleyn by Collier, pp. 90 et seq. 


t Knight's Biography (pp. 281—298, et seq.) Published in 1835. ‘‘ New Facts Regard- 
ing the Life of Shakespeare.” 


$ 1b., p. 284. 
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been misled, and biographies, intended to be exact, honest 
in intention, and scrupulous in purpose, are in fact as 
fanciful as the visionary vapours of the air referred to by 
Antony and Hamlet, or Macbeth’s air-drawn dagger. 

Unfortunately, moreover, evil example is contagious ; 
and the sight of means to do ill deeds oft makes ill deeds 
done. The modern forgeries in Shakesperian literature 
are not limited to those of John Payne Collier. The 
extracts from the “ Accounts of the Revels at Court,” pub- 
lished by the Shakespeare Society in 1842, and edited by 
Peter Cunninghame, suggest manifold tamperings with 
documents in the public archives, and several forgeries. 
Unhappily, in the meanwhile biographies of the poet 
are issued, and theories of his life are presented to the 
public as possible truths, which have no better foundation, 
alas! than a forged document interpolated in a bundle of 
genuine manuscripts, some false reading or sentence 
inserted in an authentic and ancient deed, or a series of 
fabrications purposely framed to deceive and mislead, 
and confound all honest knowledge. 

These are not the only sources of error in these modern 
days. A class of commentators, knowing well the national 
preference of the English for a sensational falsehood rather 
than a dull or prosaic truth, has arisen to provide the 
precise pabulum for the national mind. The counterparts 
of the Haggards, Correllis, Wildes, and Stevensons of 
fictional literature present themselves in the literature of 
fact. Critics arise who will tell you to a year, or a day, 
and if necessary to an hour, when a particular play was 
written, by what is termed a stopped ending. They are 
so accomplished that they know by the jingle of a line on 
what day of the week, and whether in the morning or 
afternoon, it was composed. This is not all—knowing 
and relying on the same preference of the public taste, 
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which will have nothing that is not adulterated—wine 
stronger than can be made of grape, beer than can be 
brewed of malt—they are prepared to supply the precise 
article. Among these, Mr. Fleay, as already indicated, 
is perhaps the chief offender. I have already referred to 
some of his ridiculous and reckless surmises. He is the 
champion guesser, or founder of facts on visionary bases. 
He knows who guided Shakespeare’s hand while he wrote 
certain of his plays—who dotted his i's and crossed his t’s. 
He will tell you, as a fact—.e., a foundationless fact—where 
Pembroke’s Company was playing on a given day, when 
he is assisted by the plots of plays published by the 
industrious Malone in 1790, and in Reed’s edition of 
1803. Some of his combinations of facts and figures 
are ingenious, the majority of them indicate a minute 
and not wholly ill-directed industry; but the con- 
clusions he purports to derive from them, the sugges- 
tions and combinations of inferences and surmises to 
which they give rise, and which are alleged positively 
as facts, are wholly false and misleading, and hardly less 
mischievous in character than Mr. Collier’s forgeries. Thus 
he tells you that Kyd wrote “The Taming of a Shrew” in 
1589, and that Lodge rewrote it in 1596. This he asserts 
as positively as if he were present when it was so conceived 
and amended. In fact, neither Kyd nor Lodge had even 
the smallest hand in it. The story is pure fiction from 
beginning to end. Mr. Fleay knew that Dr. Farmer sug- 
gested that Kyd wrote it, merely as a guess, but he adopts 
the conjecture and amends and enlargesitas truth. Marlowe 
(Kit Marlowe) wrote “ The Taming of a Shrew,” and after 
he died, and not before, when his copies fell into the hands 
of the Chamberlain’s Company, Shakespeare rewrote it, 
and added the induction. What he contributed to the 
original play we know by the editions published by the 
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Shakespeare Society in 1844, and by Steevens in 1779 in 
his six plays when collated with the present text. Mr. 
Fleay has published four or five volumes full of the same 
unfounded surmises, which are eagerly accepted as facts 
in America, and republished with further commentaries 
and additions, so that Typhcus’ monstrous brood—as 
indicated in Hesiod, Orthus, Cerberus, Chimera, and the 
Lernzean hydra—will for ever be perpetuated. 

In conclusion, I cannot avoid reference to the various 
plays, which have by the German critics and English 
editors, experts both, been wrongly assigned to Shakspeare. 
At various times, either in the “Stationers’ Register,” or 
elsewhere, more than twenty spurious plays have been 
thus falsely assigned tothe poet. Some of these, curiously 
showing no trace or semblance of the great dramatist’s 
genius, have been eagerly received by the great German 
critics, and exalted to a position among the noblest of his 
works. Thus Schlegel classed “Sir John Oldcastle” among 
Shakspere’s best and maturest works; though we know 
with certainty that he had no hand in it; that it was 
written by Drayton, Hathway, Murray, and Wilson; that 
they were paid for writing it by Henslowe, and that 
intrinsically it bears marks of a compound and composite 
creation. In like manner, “Arden of Faversham,” “A 
Yorkshire Tragedy,” “The Two Noble Kinsmen,” and 
indeed some twenty-four plays in all have been wrongly 
assigned. As we know, seven of these were added first to 
the 1664 edition.* Mr. C. Knight, in his pictorial edition, 
printed about sixteen as doubtful plays. Some of these 
were impudently printed in the poet’s lifetime, with his 
name on the titlepage, by scamping booksellers. Others 





* Pericles, the London Prodigal,” ‘‘The History of Lord Cromwell,” ‘‘Sir John 
Oldcastle,” ‘‘ Lord Cobham,” “‘ The Puritan Widow,” ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,” and ‘‘The 
Tragedy of Locrine.” 
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were entered, like ‘‘ Sir John Oldcastle,” on the “ Stationers’ 
Register.” Others, such as “Locrine,” “Pericles,” “Edward 
the Third,” undoubtedly received his supervision, and 
were in part rewritten or amended by him. 

Let me say that I have hardly tabulated the egre- 
gious errors of belief, dependent on ignorance, faith, and 
a too easy credulity which surround the name of the 
poet. I have sought to pluck up a bare handful of weeds, 
conscious that while the enemy of mankind sows tares 
while we sleep, we can only from time to time keep pace 
with the growth, and much must be left to after gene- 
rations to maintain the poet’s immortal memory fair and 
unsullied, and his place of sepulchre as far as possible 
clean and sweet. 
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POLITIS: A STUDY OF TELEGRAPH POLES. 


BY EDGAR ATTKINS. 





D> H* ought to recognise his grandmother—a little” was 

an observation the writer lately overheard. Its 
great merit lies in the strict limitation of the duty. 
Between grandmothers and telegraph poles there is an occult 
connection. Supported on the wires attached to the latter 
may frequently be seen boys’ kites, some of which have 
been obtained from the ‘‘sandbone” man in exchange for 
the bonnets of their ancestors; who, probably, were them- 
selves spared the anxiety incidental to the bargaining. 
In a mercantile country inherited commercial instinct 
shows itself in early youth. But though kites, like 
emetics and consols, should move upwards they are 
doubtful investments. 

Acting in combination with the wires, telegraph poles 
acquire much unearned increment. Men occupying 
exalted positions frequently do the like. In the last 
earthquake a peer managed to secure far more than his 
fair share of shock. 

They discharge their duties with rigid regularity, fatal 
to obtaining reputation for ability: often the result of in- 
capacity combined with eccentricity. Of every drunken 
fool there are always some sober ones who assert that 
he is the “cleverest man in England” in his particular 
calling. 
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Telegraph poles are periodically ornamented with tar. 
Here is an element of danger: tar and theology have caused 
many blazes. They will never quite die out so long as 
the devil, continuing in the publishing business, supplies 
those “religious” newspapers in which no respectable 
receiver of stolen goods is ever known to advertise. Some 
assert the tarring is to prevent decay; others to stop 
adventurous youth climbing to the top to sit on the pole’s 
whiskers. They are never known voluntarily to wash. If 
to that they entertain an objection they are not alone. A 
lady, whose name had just been inserted amongst the 
“departures”’ in the Visitors’ List of the county gaol, 
said: “Every time yer go in they wesh yer; if yer was 
weshed last time they wesh yer again if yer go back 
whether yer want it or not. Damn their weshin—there’s 
no place like home.” She may have been the visitor who, 
when getting into the prison van, remarked to the atten- 
dant constable, “Rather a high step fora lady.” To an 
agriculturist she would seem to be of great value; a 
combined wife and market garden. Lest that should be 
somewhat wanting in gallantry, rather let it be said she 
would form a combined wife and garden party—a host in 
herself. She seems to have been delicate, for sometimes 
it appears she had to be kept “ under cover.” 

The telegraph pole will “ suffer fools gladly,” it frequently 
bears their initials. Some take a “chop” from it; if done 
to annoy the gastric system the trick is likely to prove 
successful, but, generally, the stomach is better without a 
“Christmas tree.” If it be desired to set it a task, 
prehistoric lamb is very tough mutton. 

Those who, in spite of the expense, which may amount 
to ten pounds, climb to the pole’s summit get extended 
views, but often only to learn that a haughty demeanour 
ill consorts with chasing a hat. A mushroom top is safer: 
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but “safety” has its disadvantages; mushrooms, like 
martyrs, are often crushed. 

The writer's friend, Mr. Ferdinand Fancandle, who takes 
an interest in telegraph poles, was lately out visiting: “I 
endeavoured,” he says, “ to interest the lady whom I took 
down in the subject. My hostess overhearing the con- 
versation remarked that women had wider minds than 
men: they had more resources. I said, “ Yes, Mrs. 
Wheeler : their husband’s pockets.” Then the housemaid 
let the vegetable marrow fall to the floor: why I cannot 
imagine. I resumed the conversation; told my com- 
panion you meant to write on the subject and all you 
would say—of course I know that and alot more. About 
half an hour later she said I got on slowly with my dinner ; 
she had finished her own twenty minutes since. I said 
“Yes, Miss Paucicoin, and I should have done so too if 
my ‘entrance for goods’ were the same size as your own.” 
She remarked she wondered I had not gone out with Dr. 
Nansen. ‘‘Indeed,” I said, “do you think I am naturally fitted 
for an explorer?” ‘“I confess, Mr. Fancandle, I had not 
thought of that, but rather that possibly he might have 
left you in charge of the North Pole.” She isa sensible 
woman ; she knew that confidence could be placed in my 
integrity. There was a divine at the dinner who told a 
story tall enough for any pole. As I looked in his direction, 
at the close of the tale, my hostess said, “I hope you are 
not going to say anything, Mr. Fancandle.” With great 
tact I immediately relieved her anxiety, for I replied, ‘“ No, 
I shall not mention Ananias.” The divine said two 
years ago he could have had ten thousand pounds from a 
lady, but he did not take it. “Why not?” I said. “Be- 
cause I did not love her, Mr. Fancandle.” I said, 
“Fudge! Ishould have taken her money and married 
the other girl—you are wanting in commercial education.” 
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There is no sign of the spread of education save slate 
pencil rubbings on our gate stumps. 

Endowed with delicacy, telegraph poles never attempt 
to discover the contents of messages they help to transmit. 
That qualification is a distinct recommendation for com- 
panionship. It is better to dwell with a refined devil than 
a vulgar angel. 

Their fixed habits prevent telegraph poles becoming a 
social success. Unless left by the police, “mute appeals” 
do not command much attention. Appeals to the “ higher 
nature” often fail. Sluggards, who, in spite of all such, 
continue to oversleep themselves, might, perhaps, be 
aroused if warned they are wearing out their beds. 
Decreasing assets tend to wakefulness. 

Telegraph poles are incapable of thought; that is 
occasionally unfortunate. To give an elderly uncle a 
chair short of even only one leg may be fatal to the 
smallest legacy. To request the loan of your aunt’s shoes 
for goloshes is most imprudent. Women are sensitive as 
to their feet. One who required nearly all the space in 
the room for hers was greatly offended by a man with a 
sad innocent face paying her a compliment, “If you have 
the temper of an elephant you have the feet of an angel.” 
Compliments and cucumbers are often forced. 

The “sad innocent face” is most misleading. The 
saddest looking man ever seen was interviewing some 
magistrates about a peculiar lapse of memory, owing to 
which he had for several months when railway travelling 
forgotten to obtain a ticket. But who can always think 
of a little thing like that ? 

In one respect the head of the telegraph pole strongly 
resembles that of many of those of humanity; although 
itself incapable of thought it has a constant current 
passing over it. If taciturnity indicates wisdom, it is en- 
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titled to a great reputation. but if nothing flows from 
the mouth the reservoir above may be empty. 

Legislation has taken special care of its morals, it can- 
not be compelled to transmit the exudations of the ashpit 
mind. Upright it is and fixed remains: a permanent 
reproof to fish and arithmetic ; eels and figures slip away 
unobserved. On account of its stiffness cattle despise it ; 
no self-respecting cow will admit itself unable to dance 
the Highland schottische. 

Although it may help to bear every trouble it never 
obtrudes its own. But its sympathy is not subjected to 
very sore strain. It is never asked to lend its largest 
preserving pan because a neighbour has a cold and wants 
to put his feet in a mustard bath. 

The telegraph pole is as unyielding as the “new 
woman.” The mere mention of her name suffices to tell 
there has been a fresh row in the wash house, and that, 
until another lady is regnant there, the writer must pay 
for the ‘‘ washing out” of the whole of his garments, in- 
cluding even his socks, all which have for some time ceased 
to afford any covering below the ankles. Besides arnica 
and surgical bandages are in every receptacle. ‘Home, 
sweet home” is not made by spreading treacle on the 
kitchen floor; the laundress is the determining factor. 

Women are given to “saying things.” Contemplating 
earning his living as a professional beauty the writer 
mentioned the idea to a near relation. ‘ Yes, every one 
will know when you smile; children will scream so. 

Telegraph poles have no “designs” of their own, but 
there are many for them. After it was made known to an 
expectant universe that the writer condescended to favour 
it with the present exegesis he was provided by a versatile 
friend with a design surmounted with a cat rampant and 
a fat bird on either side. On being submitted to the 
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creatures concerned the cats voted unanimously in its 
favour. With the exception of a dissolute eagle or two, 
who returned with a few lumps of fur in their talons, the 
birds declined to go to the poll. 

Enquiry has been made of the writer whether or no 
books on arboriculture would be of any service to him, to 
which he has replied, “That if there be no prohibition of 
sale, and they be well bound, they will be most acceptable.” 
The volumes have not yet arrived. 

As all know, by personal experience, benefits genuinely 
intended, like visits from detectives, are seldom pre- 
announced. 

Telegraph poles never volunteer rude remarks. Once 
when the writer was wearing a shirt, to offer which to a 
rag bag would have been an affront, a passing dealer in 
cast-off apparel quite needlessly shouted in his ear, 
“Old clothes!” If that man did not refer to his outer 
garments he must have had very keen sight. 

Having regard to their “high position” it is a marvel 
‘telegraph poles are not made patrons of any society. 
Though its object should be supplying macintoshes to fish 
it would secure some members if they could get their 
names in the papers. Consider the number who pay to 
announce the utterly unimportant fact that the family 
cradle is again tenanted. 

The telegraph pole having no wandering habits no 
question arises as to its “true place.” The restlessness of 
some cheese makes it uncertain whether it should be in the 
zoological gardens or the larder. Even erudition is some- 
times misplaced. The servant girl who cuts her mouth 
is little consoled by her mistress telling her she may 
find it advantageous in the use of trisyllabics. 

A man who is not very easily attracted by the fair sex 
is often misplaced; he is generally asked to “take down” 
the most unwholesome antiquity in the company. 
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Although the greatest of human agony frequently 
passes over the telegraph pole, it betrays no emotion. 

Outward signs are not always to be disregarded. The 
lover of a widow may take hope if she have put a very 
heavy stone on her former husband. A nobleman’s child, 
going for the Sunday beer, can be told by the coronet 
on the jug. 

The telegraph pole is not believed to be subject to the 
tender passion. It escapes a grief to which the writer’s 
attention was called in very early infancy; in fact, before 
he was “shortened,” for whilst he was in the cradle mus- 
ing over the small amount of saccharine matter allowed in 
his bottle, and protesting (possibly somewhat loudly) 
against the deprivation, his nurse sang— 

Charley Chuck married a duck ; 
Duck died and Charley cried. 

Time softens asperities, but the writer cannot disguise 
that the nurse was rather wanting in her idea of the 
“fitness of things.” That was the impression made at 
the time, and not forgotten by him, although he has 
since lived to be fined because his neighbour's dog got 
loose, and to see his newest silk hat appointed to the office 
of coal box. 

Although time may soften asperities it by no means 
smoothes all things. After the nutmeg grater had been 
used to remove the dirt from the writer’s boots, it was 
missing when wanted for culinary purposes. “ Mother,” 
said his eldest son (who will soon be seven), “ wouldn’t 
father lend you his forehead ?” 

If the lines quoted, which doubtless owe their preserva- 
tion to their alliteration, instead of being anonymous, were 
the work of a famous author, they would have formed the 
subject of acommentary. “These are the words of a deep 
thinker—a seer. They exhibit a profound insight into the 
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cardinal fact that in life the formation of every new tie 
serves only to provide the grief of future separation. To 
the casual observer—to the man in the street—they 
suggest nothing but the contest, which must frequently 
have arisen, between the wife’s desire to go boating and 
that of the husband to dissipate a dustheap. To such the 
devotion and self-sacrifice which, in actual life, a true wife 
constantly shows to her husband will not present itself. They 
will not see the duck risking her delicate organism on the 
support of fifty per cent of her feet, whilst with the balance 
she covers her eyes to hide from her husband her grief 
that she must lose his companionship during the nocturnal 
morphean period because nature has denied her the power 
to perch. To such the union will seem incompatible— 
unlikely to result in happiness; to them it will never 
occur that floating on water is much alimental matter, 
suitable to the gallinaceous stomach, which is lost for 
want of aquatic equipment, and through risk of roup to 
wet poultry, but in the particular case, often, would have 
been convoyed to the bank by the loving efforts of the 
feminine partner in the marital contract. No doubt some- 
times she might herself consume choice morsels behind a 
bush, but an occasional lesion of that kind does not 
materially detract from general nobility of character. We 
are all more or less human.” 

“ The orchestral harmony of nature is perfect, and we can 
well imagine the exquisite beauty of the ducks’ ‘stuck 
cato’ in combination with the more prolonged resonance 
of the notes of the male bird.” 

“All these things, and many more, veiled from our feeble 
sight, were strongly present to the poet at the exalted 
moment of his high inspiration which, alas, may have been 
contemporaneous with the odour of sage and onions.” 


To literary men telegraph poles are standing reproofs— 
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they never descend to the putrescent vulgarity of 
reciprocal admiration. Extravagant praise is not asked for 
this thesis; the writer will be content if it be described as 
“that monument of learning which will for ever glorify 
the literature of the closing years of the century, and in 
interest surpass anything to be found in ‘ King’s Interest 
Tables,’” 

Combining blatant modesty with uproarious delicacy 
the writer has, in the absence of a more extensive orchestra, 
blown his own trumpet. Musicians acquainted with the 
instrument have informed him its sound is hideous; to 
play it they have asked exorbitant wages and annuities for 
their prospective widows and orphan children. 

In walking round a telegraph pole there is no danger of 
being lost; it is said to be very invigorating if the 
pedestrian have sufficient faith. The power of faith to 
move mountains is well known. But it has its limits; 
tried upon a tax gatherer it is a total failure—whilst a 
healthy argumentative bulldog 

Telegraph poles have undoubtedly a sense of humour. 
A humming noise is often emitted by them. They 
are laughing at caterpillars climbing them in search of 
leaves. 





Telegraph poles are never sarcastic in action. How 
different from the cat, which, when kicked away from the 
drawing-room fire, will sit in the snow on the window sill, 
and from that coign of vantage stare at its persecutor. 

Alas! the telegraph pole is a cause of sin. The work- 
house cook covets it as a rolling pin for the parish tart! 








ART AND LOVE. 


BY ROWLAND THIRLMERE. 


S' )METIMES our loneliness and cares oppress : 
, If loveless then we weep and often say— 


“Why comes not shining love our shadowy way ? 


Love the sweet cure for all man’s weariness 
Once in our hearts there is no loneliness ; 

No morn too bleak, no eventide too grey: 
With Love to warm us it is ever May, 

With flowers and sunshine in the wilderness.” 


Yet may the prisoner cheer his hermitage 
With living passion of his brightest dreams ; 
He has unfailing art—its golden gleams 
Making the prison-house a sunlit cage ; 
Greater than love is this our heritage, 


Sweeter than love to souls forlorn it seems. 
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